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EDITORIALS 


MOUNT AIN-CLIMBING 
IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


f we may be permitted to coin a new met- 
I aphor, we believe it may not be inappro- 
priate to call the current efforts to bring 
about the holding of East-West “summit 
talks” mountain-climbing in international 
politics. 

The simplest mountain-climbing is mere- 
ly a kind of physical exercise. If efforts are 
made to climb precipitous cliffs, in also helps 
to satisfy the human desire for adventure. 
If anyone tries to climb to the top of Mount 
Everest or some other peak in the Himalayas, 
adventure must be be considered as the sole 
motive. Anyone who succeeds in his attempt 
will at least have the rare satisfaction of 
having done something which very few others 
can ever hope to do. His success, indeed, is 
sure to bring him great fame, if not also for- 
tune. This kind of mountain-climbing, there- 
fore, cannot be regarded as entirely meaning- 
less. 

As to the holding of East-West summit 
talks, it is definitely something meaningless 
under the existing circumstances. When any 
two parties wish to start negotiations for the 
settlement of a question, they need not make 
such an attempt unless they are both really 
auxious to reach an agreement and are sure 
that a successful settlement is within the 
realm of possibility. In the case of the so- 
called summit talks, we are firmly convinced 
that the Russian Communists are not desir- 
ous of reaching an agreement with the West- 
ern Powers on any question and that there is 
absolutely no possibility of bringing about an 
amicable settlement of the outstanding issues. 
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If the Western powers take part in summit 
talks with Soviet Russia, it cannot be doubted 
that they will do so with a sincere desire to 
promote mutual understanding and reduce 
the present international tension. The same, 
however, cannot be said of the Russian Com- 
munists. What Khrushchev and Company 
will surely do is to use such a conference ag 
a sounding board for Communist propaganda 
and force the Western powers to accept 4 
settlement on Soviet terms. Instead of carry+ 
ing on the talks in a spirit of give and take, 
they will attempt to make one-sided gains, 
Far from being ready to make concessions, 
they will do their utmost to get more from 
the free world in addition to what they have 
already seized. 


Post-war negotiations with the Russian 
Communists have given diplomats of the 
democratic powers no end of headache. For- 
eign ministers of the Western Powers could 
never tell whether any agreement could be 
reached with their Soviet counterpart after 
tiresome negotiations had been dragging on 


- for many days. And, even after some sort of 


agreement had been reached, they could not 
be sure whether the Russians would sudden- 
ly change their “attitude. The “fact is that 
the Russians often changed their overnight 
which is tantamount to saying that the Soviet 
negotiators could not be expected to keep 
their promise for even twenty-four hours. 
Big Four summit talks have been held 
in the past without producing any concreté 
results. The new talks to be held next spring 
will be equally fruitless. Since the Westera 
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Powers appear ready to give Soviet Russia 
“another chance,” let this be the last chance. 
In going to the selected site to attend the 
new summit talks, the Western leaders will 
not have to do any actual mountain-climbing. 
But once they have got there, they will find 
that the experience of negotiating with 


Khrushchev. js just as unpleasant as that of 
those mountain-climbers who risk their lives 
on the slopes of the Himalayan peaks. Af- 
ter they have had one more such experience, 
we do not believe they will ever want to try 
it again. 


A QUESTION OF AUTONOMY 


he main argument of the Communist bloc 
T against the discussion of the Tibetan 
issue in the United Nations General Assembly 
is that the question is one that concerns the 
internal affairs of a state. This is of course 
preposterous. One must not fail to see that 
the question is not whether it is a domestic 
issue but one of the violation of the universal 
and fundamental rights of an autonomous 
people. 

No one, indeed, can challenge the rights 
of self-government which the Tibetans have 
enjoyed from times immemorial until the 
tvacuation of the Chinese Government from 
the mainland in 1949, Article 120 of the 
Constitution of the Republic of China clearly 
states that “the self-government system of 
Tibet shall be safeguarded.” Strangely enough, 
such rights of the Tibetans are also provided 
in Article 3 of the so-called Communist 
“Constitution of the People’s Republic of 
China,” which reads in part: 


“All the nationalities have freedom..... to 
preserve and reform their own customs and 
ways.” 

“Regional autonomy applies in areas 
where peoples of national minorities live in 
compact communities.” 


According to the above provision, even 
the Chinese Communists themselves have 
recognized the autonomous rights of the 
Tibetan people “to preserve and reform their 
own customs and ways,” in other word, the 
tight of self-government. The question which 
arises is: Have the Chinese Communists 
respected the self-government right of the 
Tibetan people? The answer is common 
knowledge: the Chinese Communists have not 
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at all respected the “customs and ways” of 
the Tibetans. On the contrary, they havé 
deprived them of the freedom of faith, and 
they have violated the universal and funda- 
mental human rights such as accorded to 
every individual in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


Since the question is of such a nature and 
magnitude transcending the boundaries of 
nations, it cannot of course be a domiestic 
issue. Under the blessings of the U.N. 
Charter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, we may well say that even if 
the victims of Communist brutalities are 
people of the same nation, the United Na- 
tions cannot dodge its responsibility of protect- 
ing human rights. It should at least voice 
its disapproval and adopt a measure of 
censure. No culprit who commits crimes 
against humanity can now claim immunity 
within the national boundaries, nor can seek 
excuse on the pretext that the crimes in ques- 
tion are a domestic issue. 


The Tibetan question touches upon an 
issue of violating the universal and funda- 
mental human rights which belong to an 
autonomous people. We naturally expect 
that the United Nations General Assembly 
would. vote a certain measure of sanction 
against the Chinese Communists other than 
the present adoption of the Irish-Malayan 
Resolution which is too mild a reproach for 
the Chinese Communists indeed. With the 
clear understanding of the basic nature of 
the Tibetan question, we hope that a great 
majority of the member states of the United 
Nations would go a step further to agree on 
a stern sanction against the Chinese Com- 
munists, 





A TRAITOR’S LETTER 


bout ten years ago, a man who had been 
for years a parasite of the Chinese 
Government was sent to Peiping to negotiate 
peace with the Chinese Communists. Instead 
of coming back to report on his mission, the 
emissary stayed on in Peiping and eventually 
deserted to the Communists to save his skin. 
This traitor is no other than Chang Chi- 
chung. 


Now after ten years’ life of treachery, he 
seems to have forgotten altogether that he is 
a traitor. A few weeks ago he wrote back 
like a veteran Communist an open letter toa 
Communist Hongkong paper inviting leaders 
of the Chinese Government to pay a visit to 
the Communist mainland. 


A traitor’s letter deserves, of course, no 
attention from us. What interests us is the 
motive of his Communist master behind this 
letter. It is common knowledge that the 


Chinese Communists have long set up their 
mind to invade Taiwan by military force—a 
policy which now openly conflicts with what 
Khrushchev has propagated. Hence, some 
immediate nominal adjustment of the Chinese 
Communist policy must be made in order to 
reconcile it with Khrushchev’s campaign of 
peace. This is the reason why Chang Chi- 


chung was told to write'his letter to the 
Communist Hongkong paper. 


It is inconceivable that the Chinese Com. 
munists would believe that this flimsy gesture 
could be enough to show that they are just 
as sincere for peace as their elder Soviet 
brother. We are, therefore, inclined to believe 
that the Chinese Communists are more in 
terested in using the fact that their overture 
has been ignored by the Chinese Government 
to ignite a “just, liberating war” such as 
Khrushchev has said when the time has come 
for them to discontinue their subordination 
to the Soviet policy. 


It is, therefore, crystal clear that from 
the standpoint of the Chinese Communists, 
Chang Chi-chung’s letter. serves a double 
purpose, namely, to comply with the Soviet 
wish ou the one hand and to pave the ground 
for aggression on the other. What the Chinese 
Communists could not obtain from the Krem- 
lin’s campaign of peace, they would try to 
gain by force. From the viewpoint of the 
Communist bloc, it is, as U.S. Assistant 
Secretary Andrew Berding said, also a double 
game—“with Khrushchev exuding sweetness 
and Mao Tse-tung, knowing Russia’s true 
intentions, growling threats to world peace? 
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Jack Chow 


ctober in free China is the busiest and 

most colorful month of the year. It is 
filled with such red-letter days as the Inde- 
pendence Day on the 10th, better known as 
the “Double Tenth,” the Overseas Chinese 
Day on the 2lst, the Taiwan Retrocession Day 
on the 25th and the widely-celebrated .birth- 
day of President Chiang Kai-shek (who turned 
12 this year) on the 3lst. 


This year, another colorful event full of 
liveliness and interest was added to the most 
festive month in free China—the National 
Trade Fair of the Republic of China, which 


has been open to the public since October 3. 


The six-week exhibition, the largest of its 
kind in Taiwan’s entire history, offers a pano- 
tamic view of free China’s industrial cap- 
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abilities and potentialities. The Fair has been 
so successful that an estimated total of over 
two million people will have visited it by the 
time it closes on November 12. 


Anyone who has seen the Fair cannot but 
be amazed by what it has to show. This 
writer found it necessary to take a second 
hard look at the comprehensive exposition a 
week after its opening. One leaves the grand 
affair..with an indelible impression of the 
fast industrial revolution in Taiwan accom- 
plished in the past decade since the arrival 
of the free Chinese Government from the 
China mainland in 1949, 


The exhibition is actually a showcase of 
what free China has to offer in the field of 
trade. It shows some of the giant strides free 
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China has made in the economic develop- 
ment of Taiwan. It indicates that the US$§- 
200 million and over NT $3,455 million which 
the United States has spent in helping de- 
velop the island’s industry have paid hand- 
some dividends. It also demonstrates what 
foreign and overseas Chinese investments have 
achieved in Taiwan. Free China has gone a 
long way toward industrializing Taiwan and 
turning this predominantly agricultural is- 
land into one of the leading industrial cen- 
ters in Asia. 


When the Fair upened on the rainy morn- 
ing of October 3, Su Yun-chang, Chairman 
of the Organizing Committee, declared its 
five purposes: to unfold the results of the 
first and second four-year economic plans 
launched by the Government, to stimulate 
further improvement in the quality of prod- 
ucts, to publicize the profitable use made of 
overseas Chinese capital, to show the part of 
U.S. economic aid in the industrial develop- 
ment of Taiwan, and to broaden domestic 
and international markets. It seems that 
some of these purposes are already being 
achieved. 


Fourteen years ago when Taiwan reverted 
to Chinese rule at the end of the war, consumer 
goods were scarcely available on the island. 
The shop-windows were either empty or dis- 
played only a few products of poor quality. 
Today, after nearly a decade and a half of 
Chinese administration, practically all kinds 
of local-made consumer goods are obtainable— 
in better quality and larger quantity. Tai- 
wan is not only producing enough food to 
feed its 10 million population but also has 
surplus for export. This is all told by the 
current national trade fair in Taipei. 


Not A Government Show 


Preparations for the exhibition began in 
January, 1959. The eight co-sponsors are: the 
Chinese National Federation of Industries, the 
Chinese National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chinese National Association of Industry and 
Commerce, the Overseas Chinese Industrial 
Promotion Association, the China Produc- 
tivity and Trade Center, the Taiwan Handi- 
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craft Promotion Center, the Taiwan Chambe 
of Commerce and the Taiwan Industrial Ag 
sociation. The roster shows that the Fair way 
organized by private entrepreneurs; it is not 
a government show, although the government 
provided some assistance and guidance. Op 
ganizers of the Fair estimated that the affaip 
cost approximately NT$50 million (over US$} 

million). a 


Situated at the New Park in downtowg 
Taipei, the Fair is divided into two major 
departments: exhibition and retail. The ex 
hibits are housed in the spacious Provincial 
Museum at the northern end of the park 
while the temporary retail market made w 
of 337 booths staffed by specially selected atpi 
tractive salesgirls is seen to the left, occupy. 
ing the entire baseball diamond. The im 
provised retail market, illuminated with neos 
lights in color and crowded with constant 
streams of visitors, appears in some respect 
to be a miniature of the hustling Time 
Square in New York City. 


In addition to the exhibition and retail 
departments, there are 12 independent pavi 
lions, erected by some of the largest firms t 
house their respective products. These art 
fully-decorated and eye-catching special pave 
lions include such attractive structures as th 
Kinmen (Quemoy) Pavilion, the Machinery 
and Electric Appliances Pavilion, the Com 
struction Materials Pavilion, thé Glass Im 
dustry Pavilion, the State-Operated Enter 
prises Pavilion, the Iron and Steel Product 
Pavilion, the Ingalls-Taiwan Shipbuilding 
Pavilion and the Saran Pavilion. 


The more than 100,000 products provide 
by 434 manufacturing plants represented at 
the Fair are classified into 11 categori¢ 
textiles, minerals, foodstuff, pharmaceutical 
clothing, handicrafts, chemicals, paper ar 
stationery, machinery and electric appliancey 
construction materials and products of sta 


operated enterprises—all local made and 
many of them are exported. J 


Visitors to the Fair have shown tremem# 
dous interest in Taiwan-made automobile 
trucks, buses, station wagons and jeeps—traé 
tors, pianos, organs, handicrafts and textil@ 
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1am ber products of various nature. The first batch 
ial As@ of Taiwan-manufactured sedans are expected 
air wash qo roll off the assembly line before the end 
is not§ ofthe year. The private Yue Loong Engineer- 
rnment™ ing Corporation, the only auto mark on the 
c. Onfisland, has entered into technical cooperation 
> affair§ with leading American and Japanese manu- 
r US$i§ facturers and a boom in Taiwan’s auto in- 
dustry is already in sight. 


/ntOWNE Visitors Impressed 
ma jor 
he ex: “I was amazed at the amount of products 


vincial§ you are now manufacturing,” remarked Sena- 
> parkitor Hiram L. Fong, the first United States 
de up§ Senator of Chinese descent, who stopped over 
ted atin Taipei last month in the course of his 
ccupy§ Asian tour. 


¢ im An American missionary, who came to 
h neoa§ Taiwan three years ago, said after seeing the 
nstamti fair: “I must say that this is a revelation to 
Speci me to see that Taiwan has come up with so 
Time§ many advanced products so suddenly.” 


“We wouldn’t have gone to Hongkong for 
retail shopping if we had known that Taiwan can 
Pavel make such a vast variety of goods,” stated 
(ms WH Ambassador Jose Villanueva from the Dom- 
€ aré§inican Republic as he emerged from the 
pave Pair. 
= the Even Chinese visitors to the Fair were 
11neME surprised at the products exhibited. “I have 
Com just seen many of the things which I never 
$s IB new and never thought we could make,” 
EnteMll admitted Dr. Sampson Shen, Director of the 
>ductll Government Information Office. 


ilding 
Miss Trade Fair 


vided A most popular attraction of the Fair has 
ed at all along been the election of “Miss Trade 
orie@™ Fair of Taipei.” This is the first time that 
tical§™ an election of this sort was held in Taiwan. 
| an@® Liu Cheng-kai, a National Assemblyman who 
ances was placed in charge of the election, called 
state ita “new movement” and a “new education” 
ané@ for the Chinese industry in Taiwan. 








The new venture was a professional com- 
mem petition confined to the salesgirls only. It 
ile was part of a continuous campaign to pro- 
-tra@@ mote the Fair in order to make it a “smash 
-xtile@ hit.” And the Fair, with the holding of the 
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election, did turn out to be a big success. 


The participating firms labored to choose 
their best and the prettiest girls available— 
even though it was not a beauty contest—and 
sent them to enter the pageant. With 66 en- 
tries in all, there were 67 numbers because 
none liked to wear the number 13. It was an 
open secret that some of the contestants were 
not professional salesgirls but. were actually 
recruited from the outside. 


Visitors to the Fair—each was allowed to 
cast only one ballot—were urged to vote for 
the best salesgirl of their choosing by these 
four standards: enthusiasm and interest in the 
customer, courteous manner, a good knowledge 
of her trade, and physical charm. 


The girl who wins the largest number of 
votes accumulated during the exhibition will 
be crowned on November 11, the Industrial 
Day. But the trouble-ridden election never 
did get off to a good start. There was con- 
fusion as soon as voting started in the second 
week of the Fair. A number of contestants, who 
campaigned as hard as any candidate in a 
political election, protested to the election 
office over what they called “irregularities.” 
Miss Chien Yung-yung, a rising star in the 


Taiwan moviedom who represented a shirt. 


maker in the contest, went so far as to with- 
draw from the election, although she drew 
the largest crowd to the retail department. 


Finally, the election office split the “Miss 
Trade Fair” title into two, one for each girl 
representing the exhibition department and 
the retail market. After all this excitement 
which has, after all, given much publicity to 
the Fair and has made it so successful, Miss 
Yuan Nu-ling, a 19-year-old Taiwanese beauty, 
and Miss Lin Hui-chu, the unsophisticated 
20-year-old “Miss Kinmen of 1959,” finally won 
the coveted “Miss Trade Fair” title for the 
retail market and the exhibition department 
respectively. Miss Yuan, an attractive former 
railway hostess, won the top honor with a 
total of 122,514 votes and Miss Lin with 75,277 
votes. 


The two co-winners of the “Miss Trade 
Fair” title and the six runners-up will be 
crowned on November Il during a meeting 
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celebrating the nation’s Industrial Day. After 
that, the two top winners will be offered a free 
trip to either Japan or Southeast Asia as the 
ambassadresses of goodwill from free China. 
The “Miss Trade Fair” election, which added 
so much color and interest to the exhibition 
and had at times drawn fire from certain 
puritanic critics, was popularly considered as 
a healthy feature. It almost stole the show 
from the Fair. 


Lottery Tickets 


Another big attraction of the Fair is the 
sale of “Lucky Lottery Tickets” at NT $3 each. 
A total of 500,000 such tickets are to be sold 
before the Fair draws to a close. The first 
prize will be a brand-new house with a 
beautiful garden to be built at a cost of 
NT$150,000. Other prizes include motorcy- 
cles, bicycles, radio sets and other local prod- 
ucts, 

Turning back to the exhibition, the setup 
is elaborate and attractive and comparable to 
any local trade fair in any other country in the 
world. Mr. Walter Williams, former United 
States Undersecretary of Commerce who was 
in Taipei last month to discuss with local trade 
authorities on free China’s participation in 
the Washington State International Fair to 
be held in Seattle next April, said’ of the 
Taipei Fair: “I say it sincerely when I tell 
you that I think this Fair is amazing. It is 
very much beyond what I thought I would 
see.” 

This writer has gone through all of the 
independent pavilions and exhibition booths 
and has been deeply impressed with every- 
thing he saw. It was amazing to find that this 
small island of only 10 million population 
can turn out so many‘ products, ranging from 
traditional handicrafts to modern automobiles 
and ocean-going ships. 


Kinmen Is More Than A Fighting Front 


The Kinmen Favilion is especially at- 
tractive because of Kinmen’s world-wide rep- 
utation earned during the crisis last fall. 
The limited products displayed here, includ- 
ing the famous Kaoliang wine, processed 
marine products, minerals and raw materials 


of various nature, were all manufactured 
under the nose of the Chinese Communist 
guns which have rained nearly 700,000 shelly 
upon the famed offshore islands since August 
23, 1958. 


“These products,” said Li Hsi-min, Man 
ager of the Kinmen Pavilion, “were made by 
our people at the risk of their own lives 
They braved the recurrent’ Communist artil 
lery shelling to explore our mines, plant the 
Kaoliang (common sorghum) and process the 
sea products. But the Communist guns, which 
are only a few miles off, did not paralyg 
Kinmen, nor did they affect its productivity 
to any significant degree. On the contrary 
the more than 600,000 rounds of artillery 
shells hurled at Kinmen by the trigger-happy 
Reds have emboldened our people and 
strengthened their faith in the face of com 
stant Communist threat.” 


The Kinmen Pavilion, one of the main 
points of interest at the Taipei Fair, stands 
as the symbol of freedom of the undaunted 
spirit of the 50,000 Kinmenians who believe 
firmly that the spirit of San Min Chu I (Dr, 
Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles of Democracy, 
Nationalism and Social Well-being) shall 
continue to prevail on that offshore island, 


Brand New Industries 


The most interesting products exhibited 
at the Machinery and Electric Appliances 
Pavilion are the motor vehicles manufactured 
by the Yue Loong Engineering Corporation 
with imported technical know-how and the 
steel and iron products made by four largest 
steel mills in Taiwan. 


For the first time in history, the Chinese 
people are seeing home-made trucks, buses 
station wagons, motorcycles, and scooters 
Many had wondered if the automobiles were 
imported in parts and assembled in Taiwan § 
Except the carburetter, practically everything 
else was made in Taiwan. Of the 20,000 cart 
speeding on Taiwan’s smooth highways a 
city boulevards, about 1,000 are Yue ‘a 
products, 


Yue Loong made history in 1955 when it 
exhibited the first automobile engine m 





in free China. The first Chinese jeep was 
shown to the public on the 1956 Double 
Tenth. A year later, it was shipped to 
Bangkok as part of the Chinese products dis- 
played at the Thai Constitution Fair. It 
made a favorable impression upon the Thais 
and overseas Chinese there. 


The only auto maker in Taiwan, which 
started six years ago with only an insignifi- 
cant amount of capital and a handful of work- 
ers, has now grown into a plant worth NT$ 
160,000,000 and with over 1,000 workers. It has 
just added some US$300,000 worth of new 
equipment and NT $7,000,000 are being spent 
for expansion of its factory site which already 
occupies more than 86,000 square feet at 
Tapinglin just south of Taipei. When the 
few project is completed, before the year’s 
end, more home-made cars are expected to 
be seen in Taiwan. 


Taiwan’s budding steel industry, as mir- 
rored at the Fair, is also expanding rapidly. 
At the time the island reverted to Chinese 
sovereignty, the steel output was only 3,292 
metric tons. In six years, it rose to 17,842 
metric tons, Last year, the total steel pro- 
duction was 106,735 metric tons. The goal for 
this year has been set at 200,000 metric tons, 
of which about 60,000 tons are expected to be 
exported. The chief buyers of Taiwan’s steel 
products, mostly steel bars, are Hongkong, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Singapore, Korea, Okina- 
wa and — surprisingly enough — the United 
States. 

The. Tang Eng Iron Works, the largest 
private steel and iron mill in Taiwan, pro- 
duces about 70% of the island’s steel output. 
Its annual export, approximately 50,000 met- 
tic tons, earns almost as much as US§5,- 


Among the electric appliances exhibited 
at the Fair are washing machines, fans of 
Bvarious styles, radio communication system, 
tte. made by the private Tatung Engineering 
Corporation, free China’s version of the U.S. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Tatung, 
with a capital of more than US$3,000,000, also 
Manufactures steel bars, motors, voltage me- 
tts, etc. Over 10,000 Taiwan-made electric 
fans have been exported to Korea, Hongkong, 
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Okinawa, the Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Iran and Iraq. 


Alongside the Machinery and Electric 
Appliances Pavilion is the Ingalls-Taiwan 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Corporation 
Pavilion where models of the ships built in 
Taiwan are displayed. The Ingalls-Taiwan 
firm, operated jointly by Chinese and Ameri- 
can interests, has been contracted to build 
two giant tankers of 38,000 tons each to trans- 
port. crude oil from the Middle East for the 
China Petroleum Corporation. The first tank- 
er, christened the SS Faith, was. launched 
early this year and is expected to go on Tai- 
wan-Middle East run in the very near future. 
The second ship, whose keel was laid last 
March, is expected to be completed in 1960, 


The products and models exhibited at 


~these two pavilions lead one to think that 


Taiwan is doing well not only in light in- 
dustry, but is also entering into the light 
heavy industry. 


The fabulous Glass Pavilion, erected by 
the Hsinchu Glass Mill, turns out to be an- 
other big attraction of the Fair. To many 
curious visitors, it is a novelty and looks like — 
a small “crystal palace” where over 90% of 
the materials used are glass. 


Chen Shang-wen, President of the Hsin- 
chu Glass Corporation, is the man who likes 
to mingle with his workers in overall rather 
than sitting back in his handsome office. He 
calls the 20th century a “glass era.” He hopes 
that some day people will live in glass houses, 
wear glass clothes, ride in glass automobiles 
and fly in glass airplanes. 


This is not just an imagination, In the 
Glass Pavilion, many people see for the first 
time in their life a new material called glass 
fiber, or “Pressureform” as is also known in 
the United States, which has a wide range of 
uses after due processing. Glass fiber can 
make bullet-proof garments, everlasting con- 
tainers, tables, benches, sofas and whatnot. 


The glass mill in Hsinchu is only three 
and a half years old, But it has already 
become supplier of glass products to 23 coun- 
tries, including those in Europe, America and 
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the Middle East. Its annual output amounts 
to 200,000 cases. In the first nine months of 
this year, about 45,000 cases were exported, 
earning nearly a quarter of a million US 
dollars. Last year, it brought home US$300,- 
000. Now, it still has US$190,000 worth of 
orders to fill. The glass industry in Taiwan 
has already posed a threat to the Japanese 
glass industry which is 40 times bigger and is 
producing 70,000,000 cases annually as com- 
pared to Taiwan’s 200,000 cases. 


Plans for expansion of the Hsinchu glass 
factory are well underway. Construction for 
a second plant, started last February, is ex- 
pected to be completed before the end of this 
year. When the new plant goes into produc- 
tion next January, the total output will be 
doubled. The plans also call for the con- 
struction of four additional plants, including 
a glass fiber mill, to be built in five years. 
A boom in Taiwan’s glass industry is around 
the corner. 


The main features of the Construction 
Materials Pavilion are cement, timber and 
steel concrete. These construction materials 
are available everywhere on the island. Tai- 
wan now produces over 1,000,000 metric tons 
of cement, of which 250,000 tons are exported. 
The plywood as seen at the Fair is one of the 
most popular construction materials used at 
home and also enjoys a broadening world 
market. In 1957, it earned only US$170,000. 
In one year, its earning rose to US$744,000. 
In the first 10 months of this year, the figure 
further jumped to US$1,782,000. The ply- 
wood business certainly has a tremendous 
prospect. 


Older Industries Revived and Expanded 


The Public Enterprises Pavilion is a vast 
and domed building where products of the 
state-operated enterprises are put on display. 
Participating in the exhibition are 13 such 
public enterprises, including the Taiwan 
Aluminum Corporation, the Taiwan Sugar 
Corporation, the Taiwan Fertilizer Corpora- 
tion, the China Textile Industries Corpora- 
tion and the China Petroleum Corporation. 


Most of these enterprises were surrender- 
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ed to China by the Japanese at the end of 
the war and grew over the years. They have 
been the backbone of Taiwan’s industries, 
Their progress is shown in the following 
figures: The annual volume of aluminum 
products rose from 237 metric tons in 194 
to 3,355 metric tons in 1958; sugar, from 86,000 
to 984,000 metric tons; fertilizer, from 4,843 to 
252,291 metric tons; cotton yarn, from 2,259 to 
152,551 pieces; and refined oil, from 300,000 
kiloliters in 1952 to 971,000 kiloliters in 1958, 


These cut-and-dry statistics show that 
free China has gone a long way toward in- 
dustrializing Taiwan since the island first 
returned to the Chinese fold 14 years ago, 
The overall production index for the island’s 
industries during this period has increased 
by nearly 10 times while the number of 
workers rose by sevenfold. 


Free China’s efforts to rebuild and ex- 
pand Taiwan’s industriés may be divided 
into three major stages: from 1945 to 194), 
rehabilitation and rebuilding of factories 
destroyed or damaged during the war; from 
1949 to 1952, transfer of a large number of 
plants from the mainland to Taiwan, greatly 
augmenting the island’s industrial capaci- 
ties; and from 1953 up to the present, the 
launching of the first and second four-year 
economic plans marked by active government 
steps to stimulate the industrial growth im 
Taiwan. 

In the last 14 years, the number of im 
dustrial plants has climbed from 5,600 to 20, 
000 and that of workers from 23,000 to overt 
200,000. The current Taipei Fair is probably 
the best illustration of free China’s indus 
trial upsurge. 




































In the main exhibition building, the db 
versity of textile goods and the quality ¢ 
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various products were simply amazing. The 





Taiwan-made clothing materials, wool, flaw 
nel, gaberdine, shirts, stockings, and sock 
are comparable to those made in some ¢ 
the world’s most industrialized nations. 















Textile Boom 


The story has been told many times tha 
a group of foreign tourists who came to Tat 
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wan last summer made a lot of money by 
buying locally-manufactured clothing ma- 
terial and reselling it under the tag of 
“French-made fire-proof fibre.” Despite the 
fact that many Chinese were fooled because 
they seemed to have greater confidence in im- 
ported goods, the smart foreigners finally 
discovered that Taiwan-made piece goods 
were actually no different from those manu- 
factured in Europe and America and could 
be sold as European products to make a fat 
profit. 


A friend of this writer bought a piece of 
fine fibre from Hongkong the other day only 
to find that it was actually imported from 
Taiwan. These two instances should serve 
to convince us that Taiwan’s textile products 
can now measure up to international stand- 
ards. ' 


Incidentally, the textile industry in Tai- 
wan has led all the other industries in their 
growth. In 1945, Taiwan had only 20,000 
obsolete spindles and a small number of 
looms. Today after 14 years of Chinese ef- 
forts, Taiwan has 18 large textile factories 
and more than 500 medium and small-sized 
textile mills, boasting a total of 240,000 
spindles and 14,000 looms. The total value 
of textile export for this year may reach 
US$10 million, next only to sugar and rice 
in the island’s exportation list. 


Handicraft Revival 


One of the departments in the main exhi- 
bition building in which foreign visitors have 
shown special interest is the handicraft section 
which occupies more than a dozen booths, 
displaying 20 categories of products of this 
centuries-old Chinese art and craft. 


There are handiworks of embroideries, 
lacquerware, ivories, jewels, ancient carvings, 
furniture and many other products which are 
exotic to any foreigner and attractive to every 
connoisseur of Oriental art. Many of these 
handicrafts had won compliments all around 
in the international trade fairs in which free 
China had taken part. 


Handicraft, an art almost lost in the West, 
is one of the newly revived industries in Tai- 


wan. And it has grown at a fast pace, feed- 
ing more than 200,000 workers and earning as 
much as US$4,000,000 a year in foreign ex- 
change, thanks to the strenuous efforts of the 
Taiwan Handicraft Promotion Center. Par- 
ticularly in the last three -years, the export 
of handicraft products has registered promis- 
ing increases. In 1956, the value of handi- 
craft exports was only US$2,157,489. There 
was a slight increase in 1957, but last year it 
soared to US$3,404,338. The rate of increase 
would have been even faster if the cost of 
production could have been reduced. 


The steady climb in the amount of handi- 
craft exports is also a direct result of free 
China’s participation in various world ex- 
hibitions. Since 1953, free China has taken 
part in more than 26 international trade fairs 
held in Europe, América, the Middle East and 
Asia. Preparations are either underway or 
have been completed for free China’s parti- 
cipation in I] international fairs in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. For the first time, free China 
has shipped local-made mechanized farming 
equipment to Laos to be demonstrated at the 
Vientiane International Trade Fair in Novem- 
ber. A Laotian Economic Goodwill Mission, 
headed by Secretary for Social Affairs Ou- 
done Sanannikone, nephew of the Laotian 
Prime Minister Phoui Sanannikone, visited 
free China recently and had shown tremen- 
dous interest in Taiwan’s agricultural de- 
velopment and farming methods. 


Specialists Invited Abroad 


In the last few years, not only the volume 
of export of various local products has in- 
creased, but Chinese experts and technicians 
have been contracted by foreign governments 
to help develop their agriculture and indus- 
try. Chinese specialists are already working 
in Thailand and Vietnam to build up their 
sugar and textile industries. A Chinese eco- 
nomic mission was sent to Laos last June. 
When her invitation arrives, Chinese agri- 
cultural and industrial experts will be dis- 
patched to Laos. 


The participation in world trade fairs 
has not only resulted in a gradual expansion 
of foreign trade in Taiwan, but also has 





brought about better understanding, goodwill further convinced us that free China is well 
and increased economic cooperation between on the way to becoming one of the industrial 
free China and other free nations, particular- powers in this part of the world. And in the 
ly those in Southeast Asia. words of U.S. Senator Hiram L. Fong, “this 

; island of Taiwan has a tremendous future.” 
‘A Tremendous Future 


The National Trade Fair in Taipei has 
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C. T. Yang 


Lrectton of, 


Economic 


evelopment 


onsiderable progress in the economy of Tai- 

wan has been made during the past decade. 
Agricultural and industrial production and 
per capita income have shown remarkable and 
uninterrupted increase, accompanied by a ris- 
ing standard of living which is fast catching 
up with that of Japan. The Government has 
also demonstrated its capabiliy to control in- 
flation. Such achievements are spectacular 
when it is remembered that they have been 
made against such odds as that of the rapid 
population growth, which has had an annual 
increase of 33.3 per 1,000 for the past three 
years, and the costly but indispensable main- 
tenance of the armed forces against the all 
too probable of the Chinese Communists. 


However, the fact remains true that Tai- 
wan’s economic development still falls short 
of actual needs and therefore further attempts 
to improve the situation must be made, vigor- 
ously and continuously. The present economic 
policy of the Chinese Government was for- 
mulated with active consideration of the 
factors mentioned above. Summarized below 
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are the econmic measures already in operation 
or steps to be taken as soon as practicable. 


Development Plans 


Being an economically less-developed 
area, economic reconstruction is accelerated 
under the auspices and drive of the govern- 
ment in order to satisfy the economic needs 
of the people. As the island is not abundant 
in economic resources, any waste in the de- 
velopment program can hardly be afforded. 
Hence economic development must be care- 
fully mapped out. Moreover, since the climate 
for economic development is less than ideal, 
and the number of entrepreneurs willing to 
take necessary risks is limited, the government 
has not only to lead but also to participate 
in many aspects of economic reconstruction, 


To execute its policy, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has completed its first four-year eco- 
nomic development plan, with the second four- 
year plan under implementation, and a third- 
four-year plan together with a ten-year long- 








term plan in the drawing board stage. 


The chief objective of the first four-year 
plan (1953-1956) was to increase agricultural 
and industrial production, by which domestic 
market needs might be satisfied, the internal 
price level stabilized and improvement in the 
balance of payments position achieved. Dur- 
ing this period, total investments reached 
NT $6,800,000. With 1952 as the base, the agri- 
cultural production index rose by 215%; in- 
dustrial production by 55.4%; real national 
income, after being deflated, by 34.2%; real 
per capita income by 16.3% (in spite of the 
average annual population growth of 3.5 per 
1,000). Price fluctuations were much milder, 
though inflationary pressures still existed. 


The second four-year plan (1957-1960) is a 
continuation of the first. The main objectives 
of the second plan are to raise national 
income, to increase employment opportuni- 
ties, to extend foreign trade and to lower the 
international payments deficit. More than 
half of this period has now elapsed. Using 
1952, the year before the implementation of 
the first plan, as the base, agricultural produc- 
tion rose by 41.6% as of the end of 1958, 
industrial production by 85.6%, real national 
income by 50%, real per capita income by 
24.4%. In 1958, the general price index rose 
by 1.4% as against 23.1% in 1952. All these 
selected economic indicators serve to show 
the great strides that Taiwan has made an 
increasing output and in stabilizing the 
price level. 


The second four-year plan will be com- 
pleted in one and a half years. The formula- 
tion of a third four-year plan together with 
a ten-year long-term development program 
has also been initiated. The major 
objectives of the third plan will still be the 
raising of national income to a higher level; 
increase in employment opportunities in ad- 
dition to special emphasis on the opening of 
external economic outlets so as to avoid any 
stagnation in the economic growth of Tai- 
wan. As to the ten-year program, its design 
will be based on the forecast of long-term 
trends in population, national income, invest- 
ment and consumption, productivity, employ- 
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ment requirements, etc., by which targets, 
manpower, resource requirements and other 
coordinating factors may be determined. 







Pattern of Development 





In general, as a less industrialized area 
Taiwan’s economic activities are chiefly agri- 
cultural and its development plans should 
chiefly aim at the promotion of agricultural 
production plus the development of light in- 
dustries so that agricultural development can 
be closely coordinated. Taiwan’s economy 


has been developed according to this process 
over the past decade. While priority has 
been given to the development of power in- 
dustry, communications and fertilizer produc- 
tion on account of their special importance, 
the government has, under the policy of equal 
emphasis on agriculture and industry, fully 
developed its agriculture-and at the same 
time gradually built up its light industries. 
The implementation of development plans in 
these two fields has been smoothly carried out 
as a result of close coordination. As there has 
been considerable progress in the develop- 
ment of light industries, the next step will 
be the development of heavy industries, such 
as machinery, steel, shipbuilding, automobiles, 
etc. on which a start has already been made. 































However, heavy industries requires large 
capital outlay and only a small labor force. 
As there is a shortage of capital and a sur- 
plus of manpower in Taiwan, over-emphasis 
on heavy industries will encounter, difficul- 
ties even at the present rate of economic 
advance. To circumvent such obstacles it 
will be wise and convenient to develop medium 
and small-sized industries which use many 
workers and require less capital, such as rural 
industries and handicrafts. Specific measures 
are being adopted by the government in con- 
nection with credit loans, market assistance 
and raw material supplies in order to promote 
such industries, 
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Exploration of Natural Resources 












Taiwan is not abundant in ‘natural re 
sources, and what can be conveniently utiliz 
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ed has been more or less fully used especially 
in the agricultural sector. But-there are still 
many resources above and under ground which 
can be tapped. Vigorous efforts of exploration 
are made. Nevertheless, certain concepts on 
the utilization of resources, including those 
pertaining to techniques and legislation, have 
to be changed in the face of modern pro- 
duction processes. 


With respect to substerranean resources, 
high hopes are entertained in the exploration 
of underground water, iron, coal and petrol- 
eum. It is estimated that there are more than 
20,000,000,000 tons of workable coal. Iron ore 
reserves in the proximity of Taroko Gorge are 
estimated at over 10,000,000 tons. Many ex- 
perts have also concluded that there are 
petroleum deposits. Oil exploration is now 
being undertaken and foreign capital will be 
invited when its need arises. 


As two-thirds of Taiwan’s area are moun- 
tainous, the full utilization of mountain 
resources will contribute immensely to the 
economic growth. A plan to develop high 
land for grazing purposes is now under serious 
study. Besides, there is also room for im- 
provement in forestry development in Tai- 
wan. To step up the utilization of uplands, 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs has set up 
a High Land Resources Development Com- 
mittee, with the participation of related agen- 
cies to draft overall plans, both pertaining 
to techniques and needed legislation, for 
implementation in the near future. 


As to tidal land, its reclamation is another 
task in which Taiwan is engaged. So far the 
development is still in the initial stage. 


Trade Promotion and Technical Assistance 


In the process of economic development, 
Taiwan has experienced a shortage of essen- 
tial resources and a thin domestic market, too 
thin for the operation of any large scale 
enterprise. In the past decade, economic 
development has been confined to the satis- 
faction of the domestic market demand 
through the utilization of local resources. 
Such type of development has now reached 
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a point of saturation. Unless external market 
outlets and sources of raw material supply 
are found, economic development in Taiwan 
may one day become stagnant. To break 
such a bottleneck, resources of adjacent areas 
have to be imported for the manufacture of 
exportable commodities. Close interdepend- 
ent economic ties may then be established 
with neighboring friendly countries through 
bilateral or multilateral trade. 


With a view to promoting trade and get- 
ting acquainted with the economic condition 
of other Asian countries, trade missions have 
been dispatched to Viet Nam, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Ryukyus in addition to participating 
in many trade fairs abroad. 


Technical cooperation with other coun- 
tries has been active. Chinese engineers have 
been rendering services to Viet Nam in its 
erection of textile mills and sugar plants. A 
number of Chinese technical experts are in 
the employ of the United Nations to provide 
assistance in the econmic development of 
Southeast Asian countries. Continued effort 
is being made in the extension of such tech- 
nical services. 


Capital Formation 


The sources of funds for economic develop- 
ment in Taiwan are government investment, 
private investment, foreign and _ overseas 
Chinese investment and U.S. aid. Since foreign 
investment does not seem advisable in the long 
run, early preparation and planning should 
be made to channel more capital from the 
other sources. 


Private investment should be the main- 
stay of capital formation, but this does not 
yet apply to Taiwan. So far the government 
has adopted many measures to encourage 
private savings and investment, including 
the provision of government bank guarantee 
for private corporate bond issues, the savings 
deposit drive, the preparation for the creation 
of a stock exchange, the establishment of a 
development corporation and the issuance of 
government bonds. Two new encouraging 
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measures are now being contemplated. 
The government will transfer to private 
ownership those public enterprises which 
are not directly related to national defense 
or major public utilities. Sales proceeds thus 
realized will be used by the government for 
the establishment of new enterprises related 
to the economic development plans. As large 
productive enterprises in Taiwan which re- 
guire high technical standard for their opera- 
tion are mostly government-owned, the man- 


agements and technical staffs of such public 
enterprises are rendering some assistance to 
private enterprises. 


The last source of capital is foreign and 
overseas Chinese capital, the inflow of which 
has not been appreciable. Pertinent invest- 
ment statutes have recently been revised by 
lifting certain restrictions and are now in 
the course of enactment. 
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Taiwan’s 


Industries 


A General Review 


he industrial development programs as 

part of the Second Four-Year Economic 
Development Plan put into effect in 1957 
have been mapped out to coordinate the long 
and short term economic requirements, fully 
explore the natural resources on Taiwan, in- 
crease production in order to keep up with 
wartime. demands, improve the quality of in- 
dustrial products, enhance productivity and 
efficiency, and promote inter-regional eco- 
nomic cooperation with foreign countries, 
particularly with countries in Southeast Asia. 
In order to attain these goals, the Govern- 
ment has taken various measures to provide 
for the proper working atmosphere: the adop- 
tion of the unitary exchange rate to strength- 
en and increase exports; the decontrol of 
cement, jute, coal, etc., to ensure the healthy 
development of local economy; the partial 
lifting of the ban on setting up new factories, 
to encourage free competition; and the flota- 
tion of corporation bonds to facilitate manu- 
facturers to raise capital for their long-term 


Unit Planned 
1,000,000 kwh 3,040 
850,000 
213,400 


Power Generation 
Sugar M.T. 
Fertilizer M.T. 
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Actual 

2,880 94.7 112.7 
893,897 
216,147 101.3 106.1 


in 1958 


requirements. There are other constructive 
measures now under serious consideration of 
the Government, such as the establishment of 
stock exchange, the further improvement of 
tax structure, and the revision of the Com- 
pany Law. When all these ideas are trans- 
lated into action, Taiwan will become even 
more attractive to foreign investors, who in 
turn would help contribute to the healthy 
development of local industries. 


The achievements of all industries in 1958 
have not been uniform. If compared with 
1957, however, the production of a great num- 
ber of industries has gone up. According 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs, the gen- 
eral indexes of industrial production (includ- 
ing mining, manufacturing, construction, and 
public utilities) for 1958 showed a gain of 
33% and 39.7% respectively as compared with 
1954 which is used as the base year. The fol- 
lowing is a tabulation of the target and ac- 
tual output of 32 major products in 1958 in 
comparison with the actual output of the 
previous year: 


1958 Output 


as compared 
with 1957 
(1957= 100) 


as % of Plan- 
ned Output 


105.2 107.4 





1,015 604 
8,577 8,259 
"11,629 9,152 
25,650 25,373 
3,086 3,101 
27,482 27,899 
147,186 155,453 
1,502 759 
8,795 65.1 12,088 
201,492 85.4 186,551 
35,672 104.9 34,222 
132,504 100.4 116,126 
273,017 103.4 297,205 
443,919 148 387,093 
106,735 142.3 88,832 
10,068 67.1 9,980 
1,744 116.3 1,143 
169,516 94.2 168,377 
1,457 91.1 1,064 
162,187 81.1 182,343 88.9 
122,105 61.1 139,917 87.3 
30,775 47.3 42,067 73.2 
291,891 194.6 157,095 185.8 
11,205 96.3 10,442 107.3 
870,656 95.7 960,713 90.6 
3,198 88.8 3,576 89.4 
2,359 98.3 1,862 126.7 
71,883 104.2 59,634 120.5 
11,952 47.8 21,048 56.8 


ernment has been paying considerable atten- 
tion to the improvement of quality and re- 
duction of the costs of local products, in 
order that they may compete in the interna- 
tional markets. For the same reason, the 
systems of examination and inspection have 
been greatly strengthened. These endeavors 
have already proved to be fruitful. Of the 
total export value of 1957, industrial products 


1,000 
9,000 
22,000 - 
20,000 
3,000 
31,116 
157,500 
1,300 
13,500 
236,000 
34,000 


Cement 
Aluminum Ingot 
Paper Board 
Caustic Soda 
Carbonate 
Cotton Yarn 
Cotton Cloth 
Rayon Filament 
Gunny Bags 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Diesel Oil 132,000 
Fuel Oil és 264,000 
Salt ; 300,000 
Steel Bars 75,000 
Machinery 15,000 
Canned Pineapple 1,500 
Flour 180,000 
PVC 1,600 
Window Glass 200,000 
Flectric Meters 200,000 
Bicycles 65,000 
Fluorescent 150,000 
11,639 
910,000 
3,600 
2,400 
69,000 
25,000 


Cigarettes 

Wine H.L. 
Black Sheet M.T. 
Tin Plate M.T. 
Paper M.T. 
Pulp M.T. 


An analysis of the data above reveals 
that, of the 32 major products listed, the out- 
put of sugar, fertilizer, cement, paper, caustic 
soda, carbonate, rayon filament, petroleum, 
diesel oil, fuel oil, salt, steel bars, canned 
pineapples, fluorescent lamps has exceeded the 
projected goals, while other commodities or 
supplies have not attained their original 
targets. In 1953, gains have been registered 


for 21 out of the 31 major products listed 
above. The most remarkable increases are 
rayon filament, fluorescent lamps and canned 
pineapples, which have. gained 97.9%, 85.8% 
and 52.6% respectively in 1958. 


Equally important as the quantitative in- 
crease in the development of Taiwan’s in- 
dustry is its qualitative improvement, which 
is one of the prerequisites to the exploration 
of overseas markets, Owing to limited local 
needs, Taiwan’s industry has long been suf- 
fering from the chronic illnesses of oversup- 
ply of its own products. The effective pro- 
motion of their foreign markets would be the 
best way out. During the past year, the Gov- 
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comprised only 7.3%. The same products 
were worth as high as 11.4% of the total ex- 
port value of 1958, 


1959 is the third year of the Second Four- 
Year Economic Development Plan. For 
diverse reasons, the production goals of most 
of the major products have been adjusted 
downward by 13.6%. The revised production 
targets, if compared with 1958, are still 6.1% 
higher. All programs are being carried out 
according to schedule and expect to be con- 
summated at the end of this year. The Gov- 
ernment is now engaged in designing differ- 
ent kinds of programs for the Third Four- 
Year Economic Development Plan, under 
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which industry will continue to receive pri- 
ority considerations. 


China Productivity Center (CPrC) 


The China Productivity Center was es- 
tablished in 1955 as a Chinese staffed technical 
consultation firm designed to serve the small 
and medium-sized industries. Initial support 
was obtained from Chinese interest and the 
U.S. Mutual Security Mission to China. 


The Center aims to raise the overall pro- 
ductivity of Taiwan by the introduction of 
mass production techniques and U.S. distribu- 
tion methods. The five integral operating 
departments in the Center are industrial en- 
gineering, industrial distribution, small in- 
dustry mechanical consultation, industrial 
training and technical exchange services. 


In order to achieve effective results, CPrC 
considers the application of industrial engi- 
neering techniques most important and of first 
priority. 29 specific programs were carried 
out during the period from February 1957 to 
March 1959. As a particular example, CPrC 
since 1957 has assisted more than 15 manufac- 
turers in implementing statistical quality 
control programs. As a result, improvement 
has shown both in technique and the quality 
of products. 


Programs of industrial distribution are im- 


plemented through two generai lines of services: 


marketing consultation service, and “Buy 
Taiwan Movement.” Services to industrial 
and business clients included market survey, 
packaging improvement, sales promotion, 
publication of Taiwan Buyer’s Guide, and 
clearing house services, etc. Products related 
to market surveying service alone have been 
well over 500 items. 


Consultation and technical assistance of- 
fered to small and medium-sized industries 
proved to be another effective means of pro- 
moting industrial productivity. These services 
are rendered either by on-the-spot consulta- 
tion or through “Question and Answer.” 
Specific consultation service including plant 
design, nfanufacturing method improvement, 
trouble shooting advice etc. is also rendered 
to individual factories upon request. Up to 
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March 1959, close to 500 factories were bene- 
fited, 

CPrC’s industrial training programs may 
be divided into two major categories: local 
programs, such as conducting technology 
seminars, management seminars, and indus- 
trial engineering seminars, and US and third 
country programs, such as organizing impact 
teams to U.S., sponsoring specialists to be 
trained in U.S. and third country. 


Since the establishment of CPrC. more 
than 2,000 participants representing 300 or- 
ganizations have been trained by CPrC in 
one field or another, and about 9,000 persons 
have attended the public lectures and dem- 
onstrations sponsored by CPrC. 


Technical exchange service covers an ex- 
tensive field of activities: question and answer 
service, industrial library and film service, 
and publications. Their aim is to raise the 
intellectual level of the industrial public and 
to enhance the industrial productivity as a 
whole, 


Since its inception in November 1955 until 
June 1959, GPrC has handled a total of 3,003 
cases of inquiry for local industries and for 
others who are interested in industries. 
During the same period, there were more 
than 25,000 persons from various industrial 
fields using the CPrQ’s library. Up to date, 
there are 100 subscribers of the library serv- 
ice. As industrial film service, 168 film- 
showing have been made with a total at- 
tendance of 20,000. CPrC has also published 
and distributed technical information or 
literature that is found useful to the indus- 
try. 53 booklets, two series of posters, the 
“Buyer’s Guide” and a monthly magazine 
called “Productivity” have been published 
and distributed. 


Electric Power 


The Taiwan Power Company (TAI- 
POWER), a government run enterprise or- 
ganized in 1946 is the sole supplier of electric 
power on the whole island of Taiwan. When 
war-torn power facilities were taken over by 
TAIPOWER in 1945, the whole system was 
barely able to carry a load of 33,000 kw. Af- 
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ter strenuous rehabilitation of existing facil- 
ities the former record peak load of 177,000 kw 
reached under Japanese management was sur- 
passed by October of 1950. In 1951 twoseparate 
power systems on the island were integrated 
by the East-West transmission line. In 1953, 
in order to cope with the rapid load growth, 
TAIPOWER launched the First Develoment 
Program which aimed at almost doubling 
the then system capacity of 330,000 kw in five 
years. As construction of thermal power 
takes less time, this program included some 
130,000 kw in thermal projects, which cover- 
ed the new 80,000 kw Nanpu station at 
Kaohsiung and 40,000 kw addition to the 
Peipu station at Chilung (Keelung). 


The 171,000 kw of hydro capacity con- 
structed under this First Program included 
the addition of two 26,500 kw units to the 
Tienlun station on the Tachia River the re- 
habilitation of the Tungmen Project on the 
east coast (covering the construction of a 
new underground power with 21,000 kw in- 


stallation), the Wusheh Dam Project, design- 
ed by U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, which 
contributes 42,000 kw firm power to the sys- 
tem by virtue of its large storage reservoir, 
and the underground Lungchien Project on 
the east coast with one 48,600 kw unit oper- 
ating at a high head of 893 meters (2,930 ft.). 


The First Development Program has al- 
ready been brought to a successful conclusion 
and the Second Development Program was 
initiated in 1957. Apart from the Shihmen 
Reservoir Multi-purpose Project whose power 
facilities when completed will be connected 
with TAIPOWER’s system, TAIPOWER it- 
self is undertaking the construction of 215,000 
kw in thermal units and 90,000 kw in hydro 
units under the Second Development Pro- 
gram. The first termal unit of 75,000 kw will be 
completed by the end of 1959 and the second 
of 140,000 kw is scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1961. The first two hydro units 
(45000 kw each) of the Kukuan Project, 
which is also an underground station, are 
now under construction, scheduled for opera- 
tion in early 1961. The dam for this Project 
is of the thin arch type and is unique in 
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having a submerged gate spillway at the 
middle of the dam body. 


As a result of the two Development Pro- 
grams launched by TAIPOWER, the total 
installed capacity has reached 633,000 kw in 
36 power stations. It is served by a primary 
trunk line of 154,000 volts running the length 
of the island from north to south. The 
East-West Tie Line and some other lines on 
the east coast are operated at 66,000 volts, 
Along this primary line are ten primary sub- 
stations, through which the voltage is stepped 
down to 33,000 volts to supply the secondary 
substations at the load centers. The feeders 
coming out from these secondary substations 
are operated at 3,300 volts. 


The average annual increase of power 
output in the postwar years in Taiwan is as 
high as 18% compared with 6% to 10% com- 
mon in other countries. System output in 
1958 was 2,880 million kwh representing’ 267 
kwh per capita which is the second highest 
in Asia, next only to Japan. The average 
annual increase of energy sales has been 
more than 18% since 1946. In 1958 the total 
sales amounted to 2,416 million hwh of 
which 80% went to industries and 20% to res 
idential and commercial customers. Of the 
large amount of electrical energy used by 
the booming industries, fertilizer is the most 
important and heaviest consumer. As much 
as 24% of the industrial power consumption 
goes into fertilizer production at present, 
The aluminum industry, with a consumption 
of 11%, comes second. Since 1946, power con- 
sumption by a few industries has increased 
many times; for example, textile 78 times, 
machinery 40 times, chemical (including 
fertilizer) 36 times, and ceramics (including 
cement) 24 times. 


The number of customers at the end of 
World War II was 395,823. Since then new 
customers have been added yearly and the 
total will reach the one-million mark by the 
end of 1959. By then, a total of 699 villages 
will have power supply and 59,000 rural cus- 
tomers will have been added to the system, 


In order to meet the ever-increasing con- 
sumption of power resulted from industrial 
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and business prosperity, increase of popula- 
tion and rising standard of living, TAI- 
POWER is prepared to launch more 
development programs after the present 
one is completed in 1961. The subsequent 
programs will be featured by the active and 
concentrate development of the Tachia Val- 
ley. The key of this multi-purpose develop- 
ment is the Tachien Reservoir, which will 
provide an effective storage capacity of 494,- 
00,000 cubic meters (400,000 acre ft.). Reg- 
ulated flow will be released to run a series 
of six plants with an ultimate installed 
capacity of 1,384,000 kw, utilizing a total 


capital investment and production cost suf- 


ficiently to be competitive with thermal 
power in Taiwan. Therefore, it is antici- 
pated that TAIPOWER may build its first 
commercial nuclear power reactor sometime 
within the next decade. 


In coordination with the increase in 
system capacity for each Development Pro- 
gram, improvements and extensions of its 
transmission and distribution network are 
simultaneously carried out by TAIPOWER. 
To accommodate the transmission of the in- 
creasing power from the Tachia River de- 
velopment, TAIPOWER plans to erect a 


drop of about 1,200 meters (about 4,000 ft.), 
and also to irrigate about 53,000 hectares of 
land. These plants will include the 360,000 
kw Tachien underground station immediate- 
ly below the dam, the 480,000 kw Ching- 
shan station, the 180,000 kw Kukuan under- 
ground station now under construction, the 
existing Tienlun station to be enlarged to 
106,000 kw, the 102,000 kw Maan station, and 
the 156,000 kw Shihkang station. According 
to the present schedule, by the end of 1967 
all the four upstream plants will be con- 
structed with an additional installed capacity 
of 636,500 kw, or 60% of the power program 
of the Tachia River will be developed. 


new super high tension transmission line, 
thus insuring more reliable linkage between 
the principal power sources and the load 
centers. 


Fertilizers 


The chemical fertilizer industry has been 
playing an important role in Taiwan’s econ- 
omy, and positive effort has been exerted 
on its development. Before World War II, 
there were only three fertilizer factories on 
the island with a peak annual production of 
merely 33,858 metric tons as of 1939. These 
factories, badly damaged by Allied bombing 
during the war, were completely at a stand- 
still at the time of Taiwan’s restoration. 
Presently, three fertilizer producing com- 
panies, namely, the Taiwan Fertilizer Com- 
pany (TFC), the Kaohsiung Ammonium 
Sulphate Corporation (KASC) and the Hua- 
lien Nitrogen Fertilizer Company (HNFC), 
are operating a total of nine factories. Their 
production in 1958 is shown as follows: 


Production 
(Unit: Metric Ton) 
20% N 69,948 
18% P,O; 108,810 
163%, N-14% P.O, 17,370 
18% P.O; 

20% N 
37% N 


After completion of the Tachia River 
development project, further supplemental 
power will become necessary to strengthen 
the hydro output. As coal reserve in Tai- 
wan is rather meager and its price getting 
higher, it is envisaged that nuclear power, 
through improvement in design and manufac- 
ure, will in due course cut down its per kw 


Plant Product Specification 
Calcium cyanamide 
Calcium superphosphate 
Nitrophosphate 

Fused Phosphate 
Ammonium sulphate 
Nitrogen solution 
Nitrochalk 


TFC Nos. 1 & 5 
TFC Nos. 2 & 3 
TFC No. 3 
TFC No. 4 
KASC 

KASC 

HNFC 


spite the fact that calcium cyanamide and 
fused phosphate could be produced at full 
capacity, production of both fell below the 


The total production tonnage in 1958 was 
the highest ever reached, showing a 22% in- 
trease over the previous year. However, de- 
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scheduled figures due to_ restrictions 


in the use of power supply during the 
dry season which lasted for three months 
from the beginning of the year. Four new 
projects, i.e., the Taiwan Fertilizer Com- 
pany’s nitrophosphate and urea projects, the 
Kaohsiung Ammonium Sulphate Corpora- 
tion’s first expansion project and the Hualien 


Product 
Calcium cyanamide 
Calcium superphosphate 
Calcium superphosphate 
Nitrophosphate 
Fused Phosphate 
Calcium cyanamide 
Urea 
Ammonium sulphate 
Liquid ammonia 
Nitrochalk 


Plant 

TFC No. 1 
TFC No. 2 
TFC No. 3 


35,000 
50,000 
60,000 
35,000 
10,000 
40,000 
84,000 


TFC No. 4 
TFC No. 5 
TFC No. 6 
KASC 


HNFC 


Rated Capacity 


Nitrogen Fertilizer Company’s nitrochalk 
project, are either completed or still in the 
stage of test operation. When all existing 
plants go into operation at their rated capaci. 
ties, the chemical fertilizer production of the 
island will reach a new peak. The rated 
capacities of all plants are as follows: 


20%N - 18%P,O, Total 
35,000 es 35,000 
so 50,000 50,000 
ae 60,000 60,000 
_¥% 27,000 27,000 
ie 10,000 
40,000 40,000 

189,000 189,000 
35,000 
36,000 
70,000 

552,000 


36,000 
70,000 
147,000 


* All nitrogenous fertilizers expressed as 20% N materials. 
%* The nitrogen content of nitrophosphate is not listed because it is supplied from ammonia by KASC 
and has been included in the production figure of KASC. : 


According to the estimation of the JCRR, 
the total chemical fertilizer requirement of 
the island as of 1960 will amount to 786,000 
metric tons, comprising of 497,000 metric 
tons of 20% nitrogenous fertilizer, 217,000 
metric tons of 18% phosphatic fertilizer and 
72,000 metric tons of 50% potash fertilizer. 
So there will still be a shortage even all 
these existing plants are operated at full 
capacity. 

In order to make the island self-sufficient 
in nitrogenous fertilizers, the Kaohsiung Am- 
monium Sulphate Corporation is now push- 
ing forward a second expansion plan from 
50 metric tons to 150 metric tons ammonia 
per day under the second Four-Year Eco- 
nomic Development. Plan beginning from 
1957. As to the phosphatic fertilizer, the 
Taiwan Fertilizer Company is now expand- 
ing the annual production capacity of cal- 
cium superphosphate of its Factory No. 2 
from the original 50,000 metric tons to 100,- 
000 metric tons. 


Petroleum 


The crude oil output of the Kaohsiung 
Refinery of Chinese Petroleum Corporation 
(CPC) in 1959 is estimated to be 24% higher 
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than that of 1958. 
Duing the period of 1958-1959, 
major refining projects were completed: 


three 


Aviation Gasoline Manufacturing Project - 
The objective of this project is to utilize 
raw materials available from the existing 
catformer and TCC units to make aviation 
gasoline, a more valuable product having 
good prospect for export and the earning of 
foreign exchange. This project was com- 
pleted in two stages: 


The first stage called for the installation 
of equipment for making aviation gasoline 
base stocks from the catformer and TCC units, 
and equipment for aviation gasoline blend- 
ing, storage and testing. After the installation 
of the named equipment in 1958, CPC started 
to make aviation gasoline with its base 
stocks and alkylate supplied from outside. 


The second stage covered the installation 
of an alkylation unit for making alkylate 
from refinery gases and a sulfuric acid unit 
for making sulfuric acid for use as catalyst 
in the alkylation unit. Both these two units 
were completed in April 1959. About three 
hundred thousand barrels of aviation gasoline 
of several grades can now be made by CPC 
annually using its own alkylate and base 
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stocks. 


Sulfur Recovery Project - This project 
aims at recovering pure sulfur from the re- 
finery gases which is at the same time puri- 
fied upon removal of this undesirable con- 
stituent. This project consists of two sec- 
tions - the first section or the amine desul- 
furization section was designed and con- 
structed by CPC itself and the second sec- 
tion or the sulfur recovery section was pro- 
cured from West Germany. Both sections 
were completed at the end of 1958, The unit 
is currently capable of producing ten tons 
of sulfur per day. 


Aromatic Solvent Manufacturing Project - 
This project aiming at extracting valuable 
aromatic chemicals such as benzene and 
xylenes from reformed gasoline marks the 
beginning of petro-chemical manufacturing 
in Taiwan. The unit was designed and con- 
structed by CPC and completed in June 
1959. It is capable of manufacturing 1,000 
tons of benzene and 5,000 tons of toluene an- 
nually, while xylenes will be extracted in a 
later stage. All these aromatic chemicals 
are the initial basic materials for many in- 
dustrial products, 


Aluminum 


The total quantity of primary aluminum 
produced by Taiwan Aluminum Corporation 
was 8,577 M/T in 1958 and 3,061 M/T during 
the first half of 1959. The production decline 
in 1959 was caused, as in the case of ferti- 
lizers, by the prolonged power shortage 
during the dry season. A large portion of 
the aluminum produced was further fabricat- 
ed by the Corporation into aluminum sheets, 
circles, foils, extrusions and various items of 
finished products. 4,516 M/T of sheets, circles, 
foils and 1,029 M/T of extrusions were pro- 
duced in 1958 and 997 M/T of sheets, circles, 
foils and 365 M/T of extrusions during the 
first half of 1959. 


Despite the production decline, the export 
tonnage of the Corporation’s products was 
slightly on the increase. In 1958, the export 
comprised 2,215 M/T ingots, 15 M/T sheets and 
circles, 4.1M,/T foils, 425 M/T sashes and doors, 
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and 4.4 M/T prefabricated housing materials, 
In the first half of 1959, 1,335 M/T ingots, 72 
M/T sheets and circles, 2.6 M/T foils, 2.3 M/T 
extrusions, and 192 M/T sashes and doors 
were shipped abroad. 


To boost the primary aluminum produc- 
tion from 8,000 M/T to 20,000 M/T a year, 
the Corporation continued to carry out its 
modernization and expansion project, which 
consists mainly in rebuilding the smelting 
pots into a 100,000-ampere line after the design 
of Pechiney Co., France, from whom a license 
was secured by the Corporation in 1958. A 


‘loan under the Development Loan Fund in 


the amount of US$1,350,000 was made avail- 
able to the Corporation in June, 1959 to part- 
ly finance the procurement of various equip- 
ment and materials for the project which is 
scheduled to be completed about the end of 
1961. 


Taiwan Aluminum Corporation continued 
to expand its fabricating facilities during 
1958-1959. Two new extrusion presses -- a 
Loewy-Hydropress 1,250-ton press and a Lom- 
bard 3,000-ton press -- were installed during 
the first half of 1959. With these new presses, 
the Corporation can. now supply extrusions 
in various shapes and sizes. 


During the same period, the small 
aluminum fabricators on Taiwan also reg- 
istered some progress in the development of 
new products, such as aluminum collapsible 
tubes for tooth paste and other materials. 
More aluminum was used by the local elec- 
tric fan industry which has won an excellent 
reputation in our neighboring Asian coun- 
tries. 


Machinery Manufacturiug Industry 


The steel and machinery manufacturing 
industries, basic to all industries, have made 
remarkable progress since the First Four-Year 
Economic Development Plan was launched in 
1953. During the past few years, the develop- 
ment of these industries has been directed 
toward specialization and production of pre- 
cision machines by mass production methods, 
thus making possible the quantitly production 
of electric fans, Watt hour meters, and motors. 
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The importation of new machine tools and 
inspection instruments, which replaced the old 
and worn-out ones, has also contributed great- 
ly to the improvement of the quality of out- 
puts. 


The efforts made by these industries have 
brought about increases in production variety 
and quantity, improvement of quality, and 
reduction of production costs which makes 
the local products very competitive in foreign 
markets. In May, 1959, there are altogether 
29 factories engaged in steel pressing work 
and they are equipped with 45 complete sets 
of electric steel pressing machines of a total 
capacity of 13,000 horsepower. These factories 
produce steel bars, round steel, steel sheets, 
light rails, spring steel etc., totalling about 
20,000 metric tons per month. In addition to 
the above, there are 19 steel mills equipped 
with 37 steel furnaces with a total monthly 
capacity of about 20,000 metric tons. Export 
sales of local steel products began in 1957. 


The Government, after implementing the 
now famous Land-to-the-Tiller Program, is 
now Carrying out another epoch-making policy 
in the agricultural field: to increase farm 
products by mechanization. To meet the 
demand for farm implements, there are al- 
ready 7 manufacturers engaged in producing 
them. Such implements are made specially 
adaptable to local conditions and they are 
very popular with the farmers. 


The following table shows the output of 
the machinery manufacturing and steel in- 
dustries during 1958: 


Steel products 152,800 M/T 
Cast Iron 236,000 7 
Iron Wire 4 9840 4 
Iron Products 27,300 
Cast Iron Pipe 9060 7 
Nail 5,620 7 
Tiller 1,300 
Electric Fan 83,400 7 
Sprayer 12,000 7 
Bicycle 67,000 7 
Roller Chain 158,000 7 
Steel Wire Rope 1,250 M/T 
Sewing Machine 52,600 units 
Motorcycle Motor 5,730 74 


Diesel Engine 420 
Water Meter 31,570 
Watt Hour Meter 141,000 
Power Pump 8,060 
Hand Pump 52,200 
Wire Netting 850 M/T 
Automatic Loom 1,740 units 
Forging Products 6,950 
Bolts & Nuts 4,510 
Machine Tools 794 
Electric Motor 10,180 


Mining Machine & 
Parts 3,830 M/T 


Sugar Making 
Machine & Parts 2,050 


Paper Machine 920 
Printing Machine 490 
Rubber Machine 860 
Wood Sawing Machine 620 


Chemicals Manufac- 
turing Machine 2,650 


Chemical Apparatus 95 
Refrigerating Machine 450 
Aluminum Ware 1,850 
Taiwan Fashion Pot 3,650 
Automobile 119 units 


Power cables and 
wires 4,200 M/T 
Others 4430 4 


Owing to the fact that the quality of 
local steel products has been greatly improved 
and their selling prices have been reduced to 
make them competitive in the world markets, 
the export sales of such items as steel bars, 
nails, bicycles, sprayers, power cables and 
wires have continuously increased in the past 
three years. The following shows the quantity 
and value of steel products exported in 1958; 


13,304.3 M/T US$1,182,447.00 
Nails 2,000 c/s 5,300.00 
Bicycles 200 units 4,000.00 
Roller Chains 95,000 pcs. 24,700.00 
Power Cables & Wires 21,487.45 
Sprayers & Parts 3,000.00 
Pulp Clearing Machines 6,000.00 
Parts for Paper Machine 2,760.00 


Shipbuilding 


In order to modernize and expand the 
shipbuilding industry in China, the Chinese 


Steel Bars 
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Government through Taiwan Shipbuilding 
Corporation leased the shipyard of Keelung 
to Ingalls-Taiwan Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co. (ITS) in February 1957. ITS has 
contract to build two 36,000 DWT bulk-oil 
tankers. The keel-laying of the first vessel, 
SS. Faith, was performed on March 17, 1958. 
It was delivered and formally launched on 
March 6, 1959. Keel-laying of the second 
tanker has also been done and its launching 
is scheduled for February 1960. 


Detailed specifications of the oil-tanker 
§.S. Faith are as follows: 


Length Overall 700? - 0” 
Breadth Molded 84 - 0” 
Depth Molded 49° - 0” 
Draft, Design 36° - 0” 
Displacement Tons 46,400 
Deadweight Tons 36,000 
Cargo Capacity 661s 330,000 


Design Sea Speeds, Knots 17 3/4 

Main Engine: Double reduction 
geared steam turbin. Normal 
shaft horsepower 18,600 


S.S. Faith is the largest vessel that has 
ever been built in China. 


Two passenger and cargo postal ferry 
boats with a gross tonnage of 86.8 tons each 
have been built for the Post Administration 
by the same Company. The construction of 
52 fishing boats (5 steel and 47 wooden) has 
also been completed. The steel fishing boats 
are 32 meters long, 6 meters wide and 3 
meters deep with a motor of 400 horsepower 
and gross tonnage of 175 tons. The wooden 
fishing boats range from 80 to 130 tons. 


One ash barge for the Kaohsiung Thermal 
Power Station of Taiwan Power Company is 
being constructed by the Taiwan Machinery 
Manufacturing Corporation and the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company has 
contracted ITC for two 2500-ton class oil 
tankers. 


The reconstruction of a floating crane, 
110 meters long, 50 meters wide and 12 meters 
deep, has been completed by the Taiwan Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Corporation at the 
Caisson Dock of Keelung Harbor Bureau. 
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The lifting capacity of the crane has in- 
creased from 50 tons to 130 tons. It is the larg- 
est of its kind in the Far East and will 
greatly facilitate the lifting of locomotives. 


Under the ship replacement program of 
the Ministry of Communications the following 
vessels will be built in the near future: three 
15,000-ton class dry cargo Diesel-driven ships 
of all steel construction, with a cruising range 
of about 16,000 miles and a cruising speed of 
14 knots; three 12,000-ton class ocean-going 
dry cargo Diesel-driven ships with a cruising 
range of about 16,000 miles and a cruising 
speed of 14 knots; four 5500-ton class steel dry 
cargo Diesel driven ships for ocean and 
coastal services, with cruising range at 10,000 
miles and speed at 13.5 knots; a floating dry 
dock with a capacity of 3,000 tons (to be con- 
structed by the Kaohsiung Harbor Bureau) 
financed by ICA and Taiwan Provincial 
Government. 


Internal Combustion Engines and Vehicles 


Striking progress in the manufacturing of 
internal combustion engines and motor 
vehicles was registered during the year from 
July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959. 


The private-owned Yue Loong Engineer- 
ing Corporation manufactured two hundred 
each of the 5-HP, 6-HP and 10-HP diesel en- 
gines for fishing boats and farming imple- 
ments. The 20-HP marine diesel engines were 


- also on the program of production. In mak- 


ing such engines, more than ninety percent of 
the engine parts were manufactured by Yue 
Loong itself and only such parts as nozzles, 
plungers, chains and ball bearings had to be 
imported. 


The Corporation is also the only manu- 
facturer in Free China of jeeps, cars, utility 
vehicles and trucks. It has entered into 
technical cooperation agreements with the 
Wiilys-Overland Motor Corporation of USA 
and the Nissan Moter Co. of Japan. Five-ton 
trucks assembied with gasoline engines of 105- 
HP made completely at the plant began to 
come off the assembly line in March 1959 and 
150 units were manufactured up to June 30, 
1959. This opened a new page in the annals 














ofthe Chinese automobile industry. 


Auto-parts made by this Corporation in- 
clude pistons, piston rings, cylinder sleeves, 
leaf springs, gears, engine blocks, camshafts, 
connecting rods, bearings and bushings. 


By the end of 1959, the Corporation is 
planning to complete the production of 200 
5-ton gasoline trucks, 150 heavy diesel buses, 
156 utility vehicles, 50 units of 20-HP diesel 
engines and 200 small sedans. A plan has also 
been initiated to make 1,800 units of various 
types of vehicles in 1960. 


Textiles 


Among the industries developed on Tai- 
wan during the past decade, the speed of the 
textile industry’s development is most specta- 
cular. This includes cotton, wool, bast fiber, 
synthetic fiber and silk knitting. At the time 
of the restoration of Taiwan, there were only 
200,000 spindles and over 70% of cotton goods 
required by the people in Taiwan were im- 
ported from Japan or elsewhere. Almost all 
the woolen goods had to be imported. Now, 
the cotton industry has a total of 240,000 
spindles and the number will exceed 300,000 
in the very near future. Total production of 
cotton yarn in 1958 was 171,500 bales, an in- 
crease of about 20,000 bales over that of 1957. 


Seven woolen mills are in operation with 
15,094 spindles altogether. The annual pro- 
duction of woolen and worsted yarn was 525,- 
275 kg in 1958, and that of various woolen 
fabrics amounted to 1,170,658 meters. The 
bast-fiber industry has 15,255 spindles with a 
productive capacity of 12,000,000 gunny sacks 
a year. The staple fiber spinning facilities 
have increased to more than 40,000 spindles 
and the production of synthetic fabrics reach- 
ed 2,687,000 meters in 1958. 


The China Artificial Fiber Corporation 
which began to produce rayon filament yarn 
in April, 1957, is the first artificial fiber manu- 
facturing plant in Taiwan. The daily pro- 
duction of rayon yarn and staple fiber is 7.5 
tons. In July, 1959, an additional machine 
was ordered by the Corporation. It is esti- 
mated that beginning from December, 1959, 
the production will be increased to 10 tons of 


rayon daily. 























P 
The production of textile products has it 
more than met the local demand and the ex. is 
pansion of their sales in the overseas markets in 
has become the most important problem to § la 
be tackled by the industry. In 1958, Taiwan § to 
textile factories organized a_ centralized 
agency, the Taiwan Textile Trading Com- alt 
pany, to handle all work concerning exporta- op 
tion of textile goods. By November, 1958, rai 
orders totalling 1.6 million yards of ginham 
were received from U.S. and Hongkong im- 
porters and all of which have been delivered § wh 
to the satisfaction of the buyers. During the § 80d 
period from January to June, 1959, orders for § 44 
cloth received from U.S. and Hongkong firms § con 
amounted to 43 million yards. Negotiations § tior 
are being made with a Hongkong firm for 
sale of another 3 million yards. These big Pap 
orders indicate that the quality of local cot- 
ton fabrics equals to the international stand- § )99, 
ards and their prices are competitive enough § ,.. 
in the world market. proc 
Soda and Chlorine . 
Taiwan Alkali Company operates two § 74 
electrolytic chlorine and caustic soda plants, of 45 
one using diaphragm cells and the ‘other 9% ™ 
mercury cells. The annual production capa- demz 
city of caustic soda is about 25,000 metric § prj, 
tons at present and in order to meet the § jan. 
ever-increasing demand on Taiwan the com- Jan.- 
pany’s facilities are being expanded and the A 





capacity will be increased to about 30,00 
metric tons in the near future. The company 
is also installing additional equipment for 
producing ethylene dichloride, chlorinated 
paraffin, perchloro-ethylene, latex resin, pen- 
tachlorophenol and battery grade ammonium 
chloride, all scheduled for full scale opera 
tion by the summer of 1960. Other chlorine 
chemicals now being produced by the com- 
pany are liquid chlorine, hydrochloric acid 
“HYCHLOR?” high test bleaching powder with 
70% available chlorine. The company is thé 
sole producer of rayon grade caustic soda on 
Taiwan. Its industrial grade caustic soda is 
supplied to the local paper mills, aluminun 
plants, soap factories and textile mills a 
its liquid chlorine is supplied to the large §N 
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paper mills, textile factories and water works 
in Taiwan. “HYCHLOR” high test bleach 
is supplied to the smaller plants of the same 
industries and for export. Hydrochloric acid 
largely goes to local gourmet powder fac- 
tories, galvanizing plants and overseas. 


Aside from Taiwan Alkali Co., there are 
altogether 15 smaller caustic soda works 
operating in Taiwan. They all use diaph- 
ragm cells. 


There is at present a small Solvay plant 
which turns out about 3,000 metric tons of 
soda ash a year. A large soda ash plant with 
a daily capacity of 55 metric tons is under 
construction and expects to go into full opera- 
tion by the end of 1959. 


Paper and Pulp 


Government encouragement and guidance 
boosted the paper industry in 1958, There 
are now altogether 51 factories in Taiwan 
producing different kinds of paper and 
equipped with 17 Fourdrinier machines, 91 
Yankee paper machines and other paper 
making machines with a total daily capacity 
of 453.823 metric tons of paper and board and 
9 metric tons of bagasse pulp. Limited local 
demand forces all factories to operate at 


Period Paper 


Jan.-Dec. 1958 64,605.16 M/T 
Jan.-June 1959 35,980.86 M/T 


And the following is a summary of 1958 
exports of paper products: 

Item Quantity (MT) 
Simili Paper 2,718 
Newsprint 956 


Value (US$) 
637,446.23 
142,105.45 
98,440.00 
57,332.10 
4,368.00 
760.00 

~~ 940,451.78 


Paper products exports in January-June, 


288,318.19 

28,369.29 
310,404.73 
271,572.78 


4,554.60 
257.90 
1,552.02 


Board 
12,172.228 M/T 
9,169.55 M/T 


about 50% of their capacity. Therefore, the 
paper industry must look for markets over- 
seas. 

The Government as well as the producers 
themselves have taken actual steps in that 
direction. The Government allows paper 
manufacturers to retain 100% of the foreign 
exchange earned from exports to import the 
necessary equipment and raw materials and, 
at the same time, allocates them the essential 
raw materials, such as bagasse, fluid chlorine 
and pine wood at special prices in order to 
reduce their costs. On the other hand, the 
members of the Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion organized in March 1958 a Paper Prod- 
ucts Export Promotion Group with a view 
to exploring markets abroad. The prospects 
of increasing paper exports look very prom- 
ising. 

In 1958, there were 10 factories that have 
completed expansion of equipment, with a 
total addition of four Fourdrinier machines, 
four Yankee paper machines, three board 
making machines and an increased capacity 
of 90 metric tons of various paper products 
per day. 


Here is a glance at the paper products 
of 1958-1959: 


Bagasse Pulp 
11,804.574 M/T 
8,485.868 M/T 


Wrapping Paper 155.45 
Poster Paper 300.38 
Kraft Paper 594.92 
Manifold Paper 164.56 
Printing Paper 267.33 40,099.99 
Total ~~ 9,787.87 “T,174,438.03— 


A comparison of the value of paper prod- 
ucts exported in 1958 with that of the first 
six months of 1959 as shown in the above 
tables indicates clearly the remarkable prog- 
ress made by Taiwan paper producers. With 
improved quality and lower production costs, 
the local paper industry is entitled to having 
good prospects in overseas markets. 


Paper Bag 


12,872,312 Pcs. 
7,159,279 Pcs. 


18,654.12 
66,284.50 
105,546.74 
45,187.69 


Cement 
In 1946, the Taiwan Cement Company 
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was the only cement producer on this island, 
and the total production from its three plants 
was less than 100,000 metric tons. In 1950, 
their production reached 331,976 metric tons 
which exceeded the peak production of 303,- 
438 metric tons ever reached during the 
period of Japanese occupation. In meeting 
the ever-increasing demand for cement after 
' industrial programs began to multiply, TCC 
continued to expand after it was sold to 
private interests in 1954 under the “Land-to- 
the-Tiller” Program. In 1958, its output to- 
talled 793,926 metric tons, or 241,066 metric 
tons over that of 1957, The quality of cement 
has also improved by adopting a scientific 
quality control system which was introduced 
in 1958. According to a recent test, the 
pressure strength of TCC’s cement per one 
square inch on the 28th day after its mixing 
with other materials is 5,580 pounds, or 2,080 
pounds higher than the ASTM standard. 


Chia Hsin Cement Company was estab- 
lished with private capital and partly fi- 
nanced with U.S. Aid loans. Production start- 
ed in September, 1957. During 1958, a total 
of 147,249 metric tons was produced against 
its productive capacity of 150,000 metric tons 
and the production for the first six months 
of 1959 has reached 77,382 metric tons. Chia 
Hsin is now procuring another unit of 
machinery which also has an annual produc- 
tive capacity of 150,000 metric tons. The new 
unit is scheduled to start operations in 


October, 1960. 


Another cement factory of considerable 
size is being built by the Asia Cement Com- 
pany and the installation of machinery will 
be completed about the middle of 1960. The 
yearly productive capacity of this new fac- 
tory will be 150,000 metric tons. 


There are altogether twelve cement fac- 
tories operating on this island and their com- 
bined production has reached 1,014,739 metric 
tons in 1958 and 541,056 metric tons during 
the first half of 1959. Although the produc- 
tion of cement has increased more than ten 
times during the past twelve years, the sup- 
ply is still insufficient to meet domestic de- 
mand and export opportunities. The cement 
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industry is therefore still striving to expand, 
It is estimated that before the Second Eco. 
nomic Development Plan ends in 1960, the 
total production of the industry will amount 
to 1,500,000 metric tons a year. 


Glass 


The forty-odd glass-manufacturing fae. 
tories in Taiwan produce 43,515 metric tons 
of glass products annually, including bottles, 
tubes, cups, electric bulbs, injection tubes 
etc. Only wine bottles, bulbs and window 
glass are now being produced by mechaniz 
ed processes. 


The Hsinchu Plate Glass Works, the 
biggest glass manufacturer in Taiwan, is 
producing 180,000 standard cases of window 
glass annually. The thickness of their prod. 
uct ranges from | mm to 8 mm. 


To meet the heavy. demands of both 
local and overseas markets, Hsinchu Plate 
Glass Works is planning to constuct a second 
plant, scheduled to be completed and put 
into operation in January, 1960. When the 
second plant joins the first in operation, the 
annual production of HWGW will be in 
creased to 380,000 standard cases. 


HWGW is also planning to construct 4 
ground and polished glass plant for produc 
ing tempered glass, paired glass, laminated 
safety glass, etc. This plant is to be com 
pleted ant put into operation in 1961. 


Large quantity of local glass products 
has exported to the Ryukyu Islands, Repub- 
lic of Korea, Canada, the United States, and 
countries in Southeast Asia. 


Plastics and Resins 


With a brief history of only ten years, 
the plastic industry has witnessed in itself a 
very striking development in 1958-1959, There 
are altogether 150 odd factories on Taiwan 
making products ranging from daily used 
articles to parts required by industries mak- 
ing bicyles, electric wires and fans, radio 
sets, etc. Within the last decade, the quality 
of local plastic products has been continue 
ously improved, thus making most, if not all, 
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of them comparable to products of other 
countries, 


Products such as sheet, buttons, bags, toys 
etc. made of polyvinyl chloride were export- 
ed in 1958 to the Republic of Korea, Thai- 
Jand, Hongkong and other countries in 
Southeast Asia, with a total export value of 
US$250,000. Their fine quality and innovated 
ed designs have made most of these products 
very popular with foreign buyers. 


Of all the new industries in Taiwan, 
plastic industry has been the most remarka- 
ble for its swift development and accelerated 
expansion. Their total volume of sales in 
1958 amounted to NT$140,000,000. 


Plywood and Artificial Wood Board 


The first plywood manufacturing factory 
in Taiwan was established in 1938. Up to 
the end of 1958, altogether eight factories, 
with a combined annual productive capacity 
of 20,500 square meters per 8 hours, have been 
established. The actual production in 1956 
and 1957 was below 5 million square meters 
each year but in 1958, it almost doubled, 
reaching 9,490,000 square meters. Domestic 
sales of plywood in 1958 amounted to NT$- 
84,222,000 while the sales were only NT$62,- 
403,000 in 1957. The export sales in 1958 
reached US$1,909,000, almost five times of the 
export value (US$411,000) in 1957, Many new 
projects are under way and the productive 
capacity will be further increased in the near 
future. 


Philippine Lauan logs have to be im- 
ported for plywood manufacturing although 
small lots of some kinds of local wood are 
also usable, especially for tea case board pro- 
duction. However, through the export of 
finished plywood products, sufficient foreign 
exchange has been earned for the import of 
necessary raw materials. 


There are seven other plants engaged in 
the manufacture of artificial wood board, 
bagasse insulation board and resin bound chip 
board making use of bagasse, saw dust and 
other forms of wood-waste, with an annual 
output of 4,560,000 square meters, all kinds of 
products included. One of these plants is the 
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Changhua Plant of the Taiwan Sugar Cor- 
poration which produces insulation board and 
two-side smooth hardboard. This plant is the 
biggest of its kind in the Far East and also 
the first to make such high grade hardboard 
from bagasse in the world. They use the so- 
called combination process in which the wet 
board formed is first dried into insulation 
board which can be sold as such or further 
processed by compressing it under high tem- 
perature and high pressure into two-side 
smooth high grade hardboard. Three other 
small plants are also producing board from 
bagasse and their products are one side 
smooth and one side rough. 


Manufacturing resin bound chip board, 
the Homodurawood Co’s plant was established 
in 1958 and the plants of New Era Co. and 
TSC are being constructed at Fengyuan and 
Kaohsiung respectively. Both are scheduled 
to be completed in 1960. Waste wood is the 
raw material for Homodurawood plant and 
New Era plant while the shaving board plant 
of TSC will use bagasse. These three new 
plants will further enlarge the supply of 
artificial wood products to meet the demand 
of the construction industry and for export. 


Electrical Appliances Industry 


To meet the ever-increasing demand of 
both the local and foreign markets, the 
manufacturers of electrical equipment and 
appliances in Taiwan made the most specta- 
cular progress toward the increase of produc- 
tion in 1958. They have spared no efforts in 
improving the quality of their products by 
cooperating with Japanese and American 
manufacturers of world renown to produce 
new and quality products. Up to the end 
of June, 1959, eight technical cooperation 
contracts have been signed by local manu- 
facturers with four Japanese and one Ameri- 
can firms for improving the quality of such 
products as electrometers, bulbs, flourescent 
lamps, switches for electric fans and motors, 
parts for radio sets, etc. 


The items and quantity of the main 
electric products manufactured in 1958 are 
tabulated as follows: 





91,605 units 
7,868,070 pcs. 
886,507 doz. 
35,680 sets 
18,125,000 meters 
6,632 hp 
298,000 pcs. 
35,391 kva 
140,864 pcs. 
1,410,180 pcs. 


Electric Fan 
Electric Bulb 
Dry battery 
Dynamo set 
Electric Wire 
Motor 
Flourescent lamp 
Transformer 
Watt Hour Meter 
Insulating plate 


In 1958, the following electrical products 
were exported to Thailand, Republic of 
Korea, Singapore, Philippine Islands, Macao, 
the Ryukyu Islands, Laos, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Malaya and Vietnam: 


4,431 units 
282,226 pcs. 
1,000 sets 
6,000 doz. 
100 sets 


Electric fan 
Flourescent lamp 
Radio set 

Dry battery 
Electrometer 


Conclusion 


Whether the view, in 1958-59, is directed 
toward one particular industry in Taiwan or 
toward the panorama of the whole island’s 
various industries, we can point with pride 
to the production figures and quality im. 
provement. 


Perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon 
is the ever greater and wider overseas market 
that has been opening up to Free China’ 
industrial output. Traditionally an agricul. 
tural region, Taiwan is now also to be 
reckoned as an important and popular in 
dustrial supplier in Asia. And as long as 
peace reigns in this part of the world, any 
investor or prospective investor in Free 
China’s industries will find his profits safe 
as well as adequate, and more channels of 
promising investments will open up year 
after year. ‘ 
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HONGKONG 


Barometer at Work 


ommunist iron rule on the mainland has 
C completely snuffed out the people’s ex- 
pression of free will. But it is helpless toward 
the Chinese residents in Hongkong only a 
pen’s stroke away. The Hongkong Chinese 
have never hesitated to take this advantage to 
express their hatred toward the Red regime. 


The latest demonstration of the Chinese 
sentiments in Hongkong occurred on the 
October 1 usurpation day. “Supporters of 
the Chinese mainland today hung out fewer 
flags this year” to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the Communist rule, reported 
the British-owned China Mail, Under the 
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headline “We Have Chosen Freedom,” the 
paper reported in another story three former 
leftist film workers had returned to the‘free 
movie workers camp in the British colony 
on the eve of the Red “national‘day.” 


A Timely Appeal 


While talents are urgently needed every- 
where in the world, a large-scale layoff of 
highly-educated Chinese intellectuals has 
been in existence in Hongkong merely 
because they are refugees. 


Seeing the contradiction, Mr. H. L. Rose, 
director of the American-sponsored Aid 
Refugee Chinese Intellectuals Incorporated 
(ARCI), appealed to the Hongkong medical 
authorities last month to permit Chinese ref- 
ugee doctors to practise there as Hongkong’s 
own contribution to the World Refugee Year. 
Though many of the refugee Chinese physi- 
cians are “well qualified,” he lamented they 
are not allowed to practise in the British 
crown colony. 


Mr. Rose also disclosed a total of 26,698 
university-educated Chinese refugees stranded 
in Hongkong had been registered with ARCI 
since its Hongkong office was established in 
June 1952. A good number of them had at- 
tended American, British and other educa- 
tional institutions abroad, he said. It is up 
to the Hongkong government to stop the 
waste of talent. 


MACAO 
Double Celebration on Double Tenth 


The Chinese residents in Macao cele- 
brated the October 10 National Day with 
special gusto, for they were permitted to erect 
“pailou” to mark the occasion. 


Last year when Red agents threatened 
violence if the anti-Communist Chinese 
staged big celebrations, the Portugese author- 
ities ruled no “pailou” would be allowed on 
the Double Tenth festival on the ground any 
showy celebrations would constitute a threat 
to “local security and order.” With the Com- 
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munist troops stationed across the border, the 
attitude of the Macao government was un- 
derstandable if not laudable. 


However, the patriotic Chinese did not 
desist. They repeatedly made representations 
with the local authorities on the eve of this 
year’s National Day. The Macao govern- 
ment, perhaps realizing the futility of ap- 
peasing the Communists, reversed its stand. 
To celebrate their hard-won victory, the 
Macao Chinese not only erected a number 
of huge “pailou” but rocked the city with 
firecrackers stringed into a rope measuring 
250 feet long. 


PHILIPPINES 


An Unusual Statement 


Late last month Chinese Ambassador Tuan 
Mau-lan and Philippine Foreign Secretary 
Felixberto Serrano signed a memorandum of 
understanding regarding the deportation of 
56 Chinese, whose presence in the Philippines 
has been considered by the Manila govern- 
ment as undesirable. The act seems to have 
taken the edge off a rather explosive issue 
between the two countries. 


According to the memorandum, the 
Chinese government has agreed to accept 27 
of the deportees not later than November 
8. Of the remainder, deportation of eight 
has been deferred by motions for considera- 
tion. The other 21 will be permitted to 
appeal but will have to leave the country 
also before the deadline if their appeal is 
turned down. 


The issue popped up in September when 
the Philippine government ordered 13 Chinese 
parolees—not included in the 56 mentioned 
above—to get out of the country before 
October 5. When the Chinese government re- 
quested more time to work out a satisfactory 
solution, they were put back in prison again. 


At this juncture, a diplomatic bombshell 
was detonated by an irate Filipino official in 
Manila. Minister Juan Arreglado, legal 
counselor of the Philippine Foreign Office, 
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suggested the Philippine-Chinese treaty of 
friendship be abrogated if the Chinese gov- 
ernment refuses to accept the 13 convicts and 
the 56 deportees. 


Such a statement could have caused a 
drastic deterioration of relationship between 
any two countries less closely aligned than 
Free China and the Philippines. However, 
the ill-advised outburst of temper was pre- 
vented from making a visible dent on Sino- 
Philippine solidarity. Exercising self-re- 
straint, the Chinese government did not shout 
back in kind. In Manila Foreign Secretary Ser- 
rano told the House committee on immigration 
and naturalization the relationship between 
the two countries “has always been cordial” 
though he admitted the question of some 2,700 
Chinese who have overstayed their visa limit 
in the Philippines was an irritant to that 
relationship. As to the Arreglado statement, 
he said it was unauthorized and in no way 
represented the official view of the Philippine 
government. 


A Tourist's Choice 


Liu Meng-feng, a Chinese national from 
Indonesia visiting Manila last month, made a 
quick decision. He said he had renounced 
the “passport” issued him by the Chinese 
Communist “embassy” in Jakarta and had 
applied for one with the Republic of China, 


The reason Liu gave for his sudden 
decision further confirmed reports of Peiping 
working against the interest of the Chinese 
community in Indonesia. He said his Manila 
tour had opened his eyes to the free life the 
large Chinese community in the Philippines 
is leading. In contrast, the Chinese people 
in Indonesia have been living under constant 
fear of persecution which began only after 
the establishment of the Red “embassy” in 
Jakarta, he reported. 


Liu had yet another reason to prefer an 
authentic passport from Taipei. The majority 
of nations do not recognize the Peiping re- 
gime. Therefore, he said, the Communist 
“passport” was just a worthless piece of paper 
in most cases. 
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Well-Deserved Recognition 


Early last month the government of the 
Republic of Korea awarded medals to 16 
Chinese nationals in appreciation for their 
meritorious service during the Korean War. 
The decoration ceremony was held at the 
Chinese embassy in Seoul under the auspices 
of Lt. General Song Yo Chan, chief of staff 
of the Korean Army. 


The recipients of the medals are part of 
48 Chinese residents at Pyongyang, who vol- 
unteered to fight the Reds when the United 
Nations forces liberated the Communist cap- 
ital in 1950. Organized into a reconnaissance 
detachment under the command of Major 
General Kim An Yi, it was the first allied 
unit to enter Seoul in 1951. During the re- 
mainder of the Korean conflict this small 
band of brave men inflicted more than 100 
casualties on the Communist side and captured 
one Red soldier alive. Against this achieve- 
ment, the Chinese volunteers suffered one 
death, seven wounded and eight missing. 


UNITED STATES 


Young Scholar Honored 


Yang Chu-ming, a former employee of 
the Taiwan Power Company, was awarded a 
third honorary mention (fourth place) and 
US$!,000 in cash in an international com- 
petition in highway bridge design adminis- 


tered by the American Society of Civil 


Engineering. 

The competition, sponsored by the United 
States Steel Corporation, had received 300 
entries of which 264 were submitted by pro- 
fessional engineers the world over. 


Yang, a graduate of the National Taiwan 
University, went to the United States for 
advanced studies in 1957, 
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New Plot in the Offing 


The forthcoming visit of Chen Yi, Pei- 
ping’s “foreign minister,” to Jakarta may spell 
more troubles for the harassed Chinese na- 
tionals in Indonesia. This view is consistent 
with persistent reports that Peiping is behind 
Indonesia’s discriminatory actions against 
the Chinese residents. 


The apprehension is fully justified in 
view of the joint communique issued by Chen 
and Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio 
when the latter was concluding his visit to 
Peiping in early October. The communique, 
while announcing each other’s stand on Tai- 
wan and New Guinea, touched on the prob- 
lems of Chinese business interests in Indo- 
nesia. Press reports further said Chen has ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit Jakata “as soon 
as possible.” 


In the joint communique, the eighth point 
reads: “The economic welfare of the Chinese 
nationals in Indonesia and their proper rights 
and interests should be respected.” But the 
preceding paragraph said both Peiping and 
Jakarta take note of the fact that business 
interests of the Chinese could be affected to a 
certain extent as a result of the Indonesian 
government’s program to buid up the local 
economy. 


Anyone who is familiar with the tough 
Communist bargainers cannot fail to perceive 
that the communique clearly implied a 
ticit recognition on the part of the Peiping 
regime that the Chinese interests in Indonesia 
could be sacrificed in return for Jakarta’s 
support to its claim on Taiwan and Indonesian 
cooperation in switching the loyalty of the 
Chinese residents to Peiping. 


Unabashed Confession 


Last month the Chinese Communists inad- 
vertently issued a warning to those overseas 
Chinese who might have planned to go back 
to the mainland to lead a “new life.” 
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cess” in absorbing the returned Chinese into 
the national construction, Wu Feng, vice 
chairman of the “overseas Chinese affairs com- 
mission,” reported all the dependents of the 
returned overseas Chinese in the Kwangtung 
area had been herded into the paddy field. 
But, he added lightly, over 500 of them had 
committed suicide either because they could 
not fulfill their work norm or because they 
could not stand the hardship. 


Between 1950 and 1958, Wu continued, a 
total of 250,000 overseas Chinese were assign- 
ed to various construction projects and 19,500 
“desolate” returnees (meaning those whose 
financial support from overseas had stopped) 
had been exiled to the border areas to cul- 
tivate virgin lands. 


TAIPEI 


“Draft Chiang" Campaign 


As President Chiang Kai-shek’s second 
term is drawing to an end, demand for his 
re-election by the Chinese people both in 
Taiwan and abroad is growing louder and 
louder. Recognizing his leadership at this 
crucial hour is indispensable to the survival 
of the Chinese nation, the overseas Chinese 
communities are especially articulate in press- 
ing their demand. 


In the past two months or so letters and 
telegrams from over 2,000 Chinese civic groups 
in 45 countries and areas have poured into 
Taipei, unanimously requesting the National 
Assembly to clear constitutional restrictions 
over a third term for the President. They 
pointed out that inthe present national crisis 
none other than President Chiang can re- 
establish law and order on the mainland 
where the enslaved millions are longing for 
deliverance every day. Since so much is at 
stake, they argued, the Constitution, cacred 
as it is, should not stand in the way of the 
national demand for the continued leadership 
of the President. 


Besides expressing their wish in written 
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In a smug report on the “unqualified suc- 





messages, some 1,000 overseas community lead- 
ers who converged in Taipei for the October 
celebrations personally petitioned President 
Chiang to carry on the tremendous task of 
national recovery. They also contacted civic 
organizations in Taiwan to make sure their 
joint request will be accepted by the Nation. 
al Assemly, which is vested with the power 
of electing the nation’s chief of state. 













Donations from Abroad 





It is not the policy of the Chinese gov- 
ernment to seek material contributions from 
its overseas subjects, and any action to get 
donations from them are officially discouraged, 
But over the years the overseas Chinese com- 

















‘ 
munities have spontaneously made generous ( 
contributions to their motherland on various ( 
occasions. s 

The latest expression of the overseas Chi- : 
nese concern over the welfare of their breth- I 
ren in Taiwan is the huge donations for the 
relief of flood victims in southern and central i 
Taiwan. In less than two months, they have : 
contributed nearly NT$9,000,000 to the relief 
chest. More relief remittances are streaming 
in. 

Besides the flood relief donations, Taipei 
has also received in the past year NT$12,429-§ °° 
000 and NT$1,051,000 donated by the overseasg °° 
Chinese in support of the defense of the K 
offshore islands and the Tibetan revolution Ph 





respectively. 





Overseas Capital Helps Taiwan Boom 





One of the most heartening example in 
the hand-in-glove cooperation between the 
Chinese in Taiwan and those overseas is the 
success of the government’s policy to encour- 
age overseas Chinese investments in local 
economic development. 


Since April 1951, some 258 factories and 
firms armed with overseas capital have ap 
plied for operation in Taiwan. These enter 
prises, minus 34 units which dropped out ia 
the process of application and registratiot 
are backed by an aggregate capital of US$ 
41,000,000. Today, 107 such productive units 
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are already in operation in Taiwan. Another 
78 units are about to start production. The 
influx of overseas Chinese funds has contrib- 
uted greatly toward accelerating Taiwan’s 
economic progress over the past years. 


The Ministry of Economic Affairs, in 
reviewing the nation’s investment law gov- 
erning overseas Chinese capital, has promis- 
ed to make the investment climate in Taiwan 
more favorable. Steps have been taken or will 
be taken to broaden the scope of investment, 
relax control measures, liberalize taxation 
and foreign exchange measures, and add 
other liberal terms. 


But this is not a one way traffic. In wel- 
coming capital investments by the overseas 
Chinese, the government of the Republic of 
China has in recent years sent economic mis- 
sions and technical experts to Vietnam, Thai- 
land, the Philippines, Singapore, Malaya, 
Laos, North Borneo, Australia and New Zea- 
land to conduct on-the-spot surveys and make 
recommendations for the development of their 
agriculture and industries. 


Gimo Warns of Red Intrigues 


As overseas Chinese community leaders 
converged in Taipei to celebrate a series of 
red-lettered days last month, President Chiang 
Kai-shek reminded them of the perenial Com- 
munist efforts to penetrate into the overseas 
Chinese communities and urged them to be 
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on double guard against stepped-up Red 
subversive activities, 


In a written message commemorating the 
seventh Overseas Chinese Day on October 21, 
President Chiang said the Communist regime 
had been badly shaken in the wake of its 
Taiwan Straits defeat, the fiasco of the “com- 
mune” program and growing unrest on the 
mainland. He predicted Mao and Co. will 
couple their iron rule on the mainland with 
relentless, clandestine moves aimed at the 
Chinese people abroad. They will quicken 
their tempo of political, cultural and eco- 
nomic infiltration, propaganda drive and 


extortion snares. The Chinese people overseas 
must map out effective countermeasures to 
foil the expected Communist moves, he urged. 


Record Enrollment 


Free China is welcoming 2,653 new Chi- 
nese students from overseas to her schools this 
fall as the overseas students program is enter- 
ing its ninth year. The figure represents more 
than a 44 time increase compared to that in 
1951 when only 60 overseas Chinese youths 
came here for education. 


Of the new arrivals, 802 will enter the 
universities, 516 will be admitted by the col- 
leges and the remaining 1,355 will be admit- 
ted to the secondary schools in Taiwan. 
They will bring the total number of overseas 
students here up to 9,704. 





Khrushchev’s Visit 


ikita S. Khrushchev, the world’s No. | 

Communist, stepped down from his TU- 
114 at the Peiping airport on the morning of 
September 30, full of confidence after his 
American trip. He told the assembled under- 
lings of the Communist bloc, including Mao 
Tse-tung, Ho Chi Minh and Kim II Sung: 


“My visit to USA and the talks that took 
place there were useful: They, without doubt, 
should lead to the improvement of the rela- 
tions between our countries and to the relax- 
ation of international tension. Everything 
must be done in order to really clear 
the atmosphere and create conditions for 
friendship among nations. We must exert 
all our efforts to achieve such a state of 
tnings, in order to secure world peace.” 


That night, as the only speaker after 
Chou En-lai in the banquet celebrating the 
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10th anniversary of the Peiping regime, he 
again tried to hammer away at his theme of 
peaceful coexistence: 

“When I spoke with President Eisenhower 
—and I have just returned from the United 
States of America—I got the impression that 
the President of the USA, and not a few 
people support him, understands the need to 
relax international tension.” 


From Chinese Communist press reports, 
there was no indication of a conference be- 
tween Khrushchev and Mao on the first day 
of his arrival. The banquet was an official 
affair with 5,000 present, and there could be 
no chance for them to talk business. The 
next morning, before the ceremony began at 
the Gate of Heavenly Peace, the two had 
their first get together. However, this seem- 
ed to be a social call, with such party elder 
as Tung Pi-wu and figure head as Soong 
Ching-ling sitting in. Half an hour later, 
Khrushchev heard the first rebuff to his plea 
to defeat the capitalist countries “in peaceful 
competition.” 


It happened during the ceremony, with 
Khrushchev standing in the center of the 
rostrum, flanked by Mao and Liu Shao-chi. 
“Marshal” Lin Piao, “vice premier and min- 
ister of national defense,” dashed around the 
square to review the armed forces units par- 
ticipating in the military parade. He then 
mounted the rostrum, within a few feet of 
Khrushchev, and read out his “order of the 
day.” Meaningfully, he declared: 


“The aspirations of the Chinese people, 
in one way or another to liberate their own 
territory of Taiwan and the coastal islands 
and to achieve the complete unification of 
the great motherland, must be realized, and 
no foreign countries are allowed to interfere 
in this.” 

After this, Khrushchev made no more — 
speeches until his departure. The formal 
talks began on October 2, with M.A. Suslov 
and A. A. Gromyko by Khrushchev’s side. 
While Mao gave a banquet in his honor, to 
which nobody but the Russians were invited, 
the releases failed to mention any speech- 
making, which would almost amount to 
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rudeness in standard Communist etiquette. 


Presumably Khrushchev met with Mao 
again on October 3, although no report was 
given. He left onthe morning of October 4, 
subdued and looked thoughtful. In his farewell 
speech at the airport, he emphasized that “the 
Sino-Soviet friendship is in the basic interests 
of our two countries, the entire socialist camp 
and the cause of peace the world over,” and 
then continued: 


“There is full actual possibility to bar 
the road to war. The common people of the 
entire world are becoming ever more con- 
fident that with the growth of the might of 
the world socialist system, it will be pos- 
sible forever to eliminate war as a means of 
solving international disputes. That is why 
we Communists of the Soviet Union con- 
sider it as our sacred duty, our primary task, 
to utilize these favorable conditions, to utilize 
all possibilities in order to liquidate the 
‘cold war’ and guarantee the triumph of the 
cause of peace on earth.” 


While this was his third visit to Peiping, 
it was the first time that he left without is- 
suing a joint communique on the subject of 
his talks with Mao. The world buzzed with 
rumor that there was difference of opinion 
between the two. 


Could this be true? If so, how serious was 
the difference? 


It was entirely possible that the Chinese 
Communists insisted on their right to “liber- 
ate” Taiwan and refused to heed Khrushchev’s 
advise against the use of force. Even during 
the Taiwan Straits crisis last year, it was 
doubtful that the Kremlin stood squarely 
behind Peiping in its abortive attempt to 
take Kinmen. But any one banking on a 
split. between the the two would be indulg- 
ing in nothing but wishful thinking. After 
all, the Chinese Communists are completely 
dependent upon Soviet Russia for military, 
economic and technical aid. And on the 
other hand, the Russians would have to go 
along if Peiping plunged headlong into “a 
just, liberating war,” exactly as they had to 
provide the ammunition and other supplies 
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with which the Chinese Communists waged 
the Taiwan Straits battle last year. 


Indian Border Issue 


Another possibility is that in order to 
mislead and confuse the outside world, the 
two might be making different gestures and 
singing different notes while in fact they were 
merely playing’ the planned variations of 
the one and the same theme. It could very 
well be that Peiping was acting the part of 
a rough-talking villain while Moscow was 
feigning to be the angel of peace. The Chi- 
nese Communists have, as a matter of fact, 
recently adopted a “tough” line in their re- 
lations with other Asian countries such as 
Laos, Burma and India. 


What did the Chinese Communist press 
have to say in regard to the Indian border 


question? 


For more than a week during September, 
an anti-India campaign was conducted in a 
systematic manner by the People’s Daily of 
Peiping, capturing editorial space and head- 
lines in page after page. Naturally, other 
newspapers took up the cue and carried ‘on 
the attack. Starting with the publication on 
September 10 of a letter from Chou En-lai 
to Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India on the border dispute, the papers began 
charging India with starting a new “anti- 
China movement.” Chou and Chen Yi, “vice 
premier and foreign minister,” made lengthy 
reports to the standing committee of the 
“National People’s Congress.” The latter 
adopted a resolution to condemn Indian intru- 
sion into Chinese territory and to support 
the “just” stand of the regime. 


The Chinese Communist argument was 
supported with “data and history” and sketch 
maps. There were in September two editor- 
ials and 65 other items devoted to India, four 
times as much space as the People’s Daily 
ordinarily allowed that country. The back- 
ground data was the most interesting of all 
the documents, 


According to this document, released in 
English by the New China News Agency, the 
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Indian government “has persisted in taking 
over the boundary lines unilaterally an- 
nounced by Britain, insisted on one-sided 
revision on Indian maps of the traditional 
drawing of the Sino-Indian boundary and 
tried to impose this on China.” 


It divides the border between India and 
the Chinese mainland into three sections. 
The first is the part between Sinkiang and 
Tibet on one side and Ladakh on the other 
side. It charged that “the way this section of 
the boundary is drawn in the existing Indian 
maps cuts about 38,000 square kilometers deep 
into Chinese territory.” It darkly hinted 
that the present border clashes were not new. 
“Two groups of Indian troops were arrested 
and made to leave Chinese territory by fron- 
tier guards in Tahungliutan in the southwest- 
ern part of Sinkiang and the area of Lake 
Pangeng in Tibet in September 1958 and July 
1959 respectively,” it said. 


The second part separates the Ari area 
of Tibet and the Indian provinces of Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh. Here, it accused India 
of “invading and occupying” Parigas, Chuva, 
Chuje, Shipki Pass, Puling-Sumdo, Sangcha 
and Lapthal. 


The third section of the boundary lies 
east of Bhutan. It declared that maps pub- 
lished in Britain and India 30 years ago 
generally adopted the markings along the 
southern foothills of the Himalayas, however, 
“later the maps published in Britain and 
India took the ridge of the Himalayas as the 
boundary and included into Indian territory 
some 90,000 square kilometers of Chinese 
territory,” the size of Chekiang province. This 
is the socalled McMahon line. “The Chinese 
central government of that time and all other 
subsequent central governments have always 
refused to recognize it,” because China did 
not sign the Simla treaty of 1914. Peiping 
charged that after the Tibetan uprising last 
March, “Indian troops invaded and occupied 
Longju and intruded into Yasher, and they 
are still occupying Shatze, Khinzemane and 
Tamaden.” The present border dispute began 
on August 25, 1959, when “the Indian troops 
which had intruded into Longju launched 
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unprovoked armed attacks on the Chinese 
units stationed is Migyitun, creating the first 
instance of an armed clash along the entire 
Sino-Indian border.” 


Even if all these were true, why had not 
the Chinese Communists done anything when 
their forces first marched into Tibet in 195], 
or in the interim years, or even in Septem- 
ber 1958? Why did they choose to-stir up the 
dispute now of all times? 


The only plausible explanation was that 
Peiping had something up its sleeves, and 
wanted to act tough in pursuit of a certain 
policy not known to the non-Communist 
world at present. 


Personnel Changes 


On September 17, Peiping announced that 
Lin Piao would replace Peng Teh-huai as 
“minister of national defense,” while Lo Jui- 
ching was to take over from Huang Keh- 
cheng as “chief of general staff of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army.” Succeeding Lo’s 
post as “minister of public security” and 
head of the secret police was Hsieh Fu-chih. 
The next day, the People’s Daily carried a 
long list of personnel changes involving the 
“State Council” and its subordinate organs. 


The most significant changes were those 
on the military side. The “Ministry of Na- 


‘tional Defense” was established in October 


1954, the sixth year after the regime came 
into being. The field armies and “greater 
military areas” had then been abolished. Of 
the four former field army commanders, Peng 
Teh-huai was named to the job because of 
his past close associations with Mao, and had 
held it in all the years since then. The new 
man, Lin Piao, a graduate of the Whampoa 
Military Academy, was the Red Army’s mili- 
tary expert. He was the military boss in 
Manchuria after 1945, and developed cordial 
relations with Marshal Malinovsky, Soviet 
defense minister, who was then commander 
of all Soviet forces in the Far East. Lin 
commanded the Chinese Communist “volun- 
teers” in the early stage of the Korean war, 
and was wounded in 1950. In subsequent 
years, he retained nominal posts in the Red 
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hierarchy, but was rarely seen or heard of, 
even after being nominated as one of the 
twelve “vice premiers” in October 1954. Then 
all of a sudden, he was elected to be a vice 


chairman of the all-powerful Central Polit- 
buro of the Chinese Communist party in May 
1956. Undoubtedly, he owed his new post to 
the masters in the Kremlin. 


Following the Soviet system, it is the 
“defense minister” who wields real power in 
the military setup, rather than the “chief of 
general staff.” Lo Jui-ching, Peiping’s No. 1 
secret police boss, has never had any experi- 
ence in general staff work. His predecessor, 
Huang Keh-cheng, had been holding that 
post for less than one year. Huang replaced 
Su Yu who was blamed for failing to seize 
Kinmen in the Taiwan Straits battle of 1958. 
Lo’s ascendancy to this job could only be ex- 
plained as further evidence of strengthened 
Soviet control over the military machine of 
the Chinese Communist regime. 


Hsieh Fu-chih, new security boss, was a 
virtual unknown. For the last 10 years he 
had worked in the Southwest. His last posts 
were first secretary of the Yunnan provincial 
committee of the Chinese Communist party, 
and commander of the “Kunming military 
area.” There was only one explanation for 
his promotion: his connections with Moscow, 
possibly that with the Soviet M. V. D. 


Aside from these changes, the “State 
Council” now has 16 “vice premiers” instead 
of an even dozen before. The new honorary 
titles went to Tan Chen-lin, agricultural 
planner, Lu Ting-yi, party propagandist, Lo 
Jui-ching, and Hsi Chung-hsiin, secretary- 
general of the “State Council.” 


The “Ministry of National Defense” gets 
10 “vice ministers” against the original seven. 
Fired from the job were Huang Keh-cheng, 
Li Ta and Hsiao Keh. Four remained in 
the same posts: Tan Cheng, Hsiao Chin- 
kuang, Wang Shu-sheng and Liao Han-sheng. 
The six new appointees were Lo Jui-ching, 
Su Yu, Chen Keng, Hsu Kuang-ta, Hsu Shih- 
yu and Liu Ya-lou. 
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A minor reorganization was carried out 
during the reshuffle. The nine offices of the 
“State Council” were reduced to six. Still, 
how clumsy the Red bureaucracy has grown 
could be seen from the number of “vice min- 
isters” in the appointment list. There were 
10 “deputy secretaries-general of the State 
Council,” 215 “vice ministers” and “vice 
chairmen” of various ministries and commis- 
sions, and anywhere up to six “deputy direc- 
tors” for the 15 bureaus and other agencies 
under the “State Council.” 


Tibet Debate 


The New China News Agency released a 
special commentary on October 10, calling 
the United Nations decision to put the Tibet 
issue on the agenda of the General Assembly 
“another farce aimed at slandering China, 
intervening in China’s internal affairs and 
poisoning the international atmosphere,sole- 
ly directed by United States imperialism.” 
It charged that Ireland and Malaya, who 
sponsored the move, were “acting as pawns” 
and that “British imperialism which had for 
long invaded Tibet of China also took an 
active part” in it. 


It said that: “At a time when a tendency 
of relaxation appeared recently in the inter- 
national situation, the arrangement by the US 
for UN discussion of the socalled Tibet ques- 
tion clearly shows that US influential circles 
are obstructing the relaxation of internation- 
al tension and working hard to aggravate the 
cold war. The US action in the UN, its action 
in Laos to instigate and extend the civil war 
there, as well as its actions to slander China 
and to sow discord in the relations of the 
Asian and African countries, all these show 
that though some persons in the US spoke 
recently such high sounding words as wishes 
for peace and for melting of the ice, they 
are actually continuing to create tension. In 
manipulating the UN to discuss the socalled 
Tibet question, the imperialists will gain 
nothing, apart from thoroughly exposing their 
own true colors.” 





The 48th Double Tenth 


he Double Tenth of this year brought re- 

newed hope that the nation, torn and 
divided by Communist rebellion, will ulti- 
mately be free and united under the prin- 
ciples of democracy and iiberty. In com- 
memorating this auspicious occasion, all local 
papers called upon the people to close ranks 
and redouble their efforts to hasten the day 
of national recovery and the deliverance of 
the oppressed people from the tyrannical 
clutches of Communist rule. 


On the occasion of the 48th anniversary 
of the founding of the Chinese Republic, the 
Central Daily News editorialized that the new 
developments in the past year had made the 
future of the anti-Communist cause brighter 
than ever. “Firstly, the impact of the victory 
in the Strait War of last year has been great- 
er than what we expected. Mao Tse-tung has 
fallen from his ‘monolithic leadership’ and 
his People’s Commune system is a complete 
failure. Political confusion, economic col- 
lapse and military crisis on the mainland 
have followed one another in rapid succession. 
Secondly, the anti-Communist uprising in 
Tibet has had repercussions all over the main- 
land. The Communists have tried to engage 
in foreign invasions to avert an internal 
crisis. However, their invasion of Laos and 
armed threat to India have not brought the 
expected results. On the contrary, they have 
produced an intense undercurrent of anti- 
Communism is wider areas of the world. 
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Thirdly, the October Revolution in Eastern 
Europe three years ago threw the Kremlin 
leaders into a state of utter confusion. Mao 
Tse-tung at the time gave his full support to 
Moscow in its massacre of the Hungarian 
freedom fighters. Later, he stood at the fore-— 
most front in the struggle against ‘revision- 
ism’ and helped to stabilize the Soviet rule 
over its satellites in Eastern Europe. Now 
Mao himself needs the aid of the Kremlin. 
But Khrushchev thrusts his hand into the 
‘Ministry of National Defense’ of the puppet 
regime in an attempt to exercise stricter con- 
trol over the political and military structures — 
of Peiping.” The facts enumerated above, © 
continued the paper, “augur well for the fu-— 
ture of our anti-Communist cause. However, 
the road ahead of us is still difficult. Optim- 
ism and confidence alone are far from suffi- 
cient. We have to strive harder before we 
can achieve our final victory. Let us gird up — 
our loins to hasten the day of national re-— 
covery and reconstruction.” : 


In reading the Double Tenth Message of 
the President, declared the Hsin Sheng Pao in 
its editorial on October 10, “we are filled with 
hopes and confidence in the future of our | 
anti-Communist struggle.” In the year that 
had just passed, the paper went on to say, | 
“the internal difficulties of the puppet regime — 
in Peiping have been multiplying and deep- ~ 
ening. The endless uprising of the people on | 
the mainland against Communist violence | 
unmistakably the ultimate fate that is wait- | 
ing for the puppet regime. In fact, the wide- | 
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spread anti-Communist outbursts are the nat- 
tural result of Communist tyranny which is 
as inhuman as it is unscientific. Take the 
‘People’s Commune’ system for an example. 
It is not a transition from the collective own- 
ership system to an all-people ownership sys- 
tem as the Communists have claimed it to be. 
This inhuman system has been carried out 
in an attempt to salvage the disintegration 
of the agricultural producers’ cooperatives 
and to solve political, economic and financial 
difficulties with which the puppet regime has 
been confronted. But the end result has only 
intensified popular resentment and resistance, 
The Communist setback in the battle of the 
Taiwan Straits last year directly brought to 
the fore political and economic crises of great 
magnitude.” As pointed out by the President 
in his Double Tenth Message, added the pa- 
per, “there are forces which will carry out 
national recovery through a military counter- 
offensive to a successful end. ‘First, it is the 
force of civilians and soldiers on the bastion 
of Taiwan, united with Chinese overseas and 
determined to pursue the struggle against 
communism. Secondly, it is the force of our 
compatriots on the mainland who are stead- 
fast in upholding our national spirit, refusing 
to become puppets of the Communists, and 
will rise against the Communist tyranny at 
an opportune moment. Thirdly, it is the 
force of the awakening fighters among the the 
Chinese Communist Party and armed forces 
who have kept their nationalistic sentiments 
and who are ready to switch over to the side 
of freedom.’ The combination of these three 
forces in their common struggle against Com- 
munism is the highest principle for which we 
have to strive so as to realize the task of na- 
tional recovery and reconstruction at an early 


date.” 


Taking stock of the ever increasingly 
favorable anti-Communist situation, declared 
the Chung Hua Jih Pao editorially on the 
Double Tenth anniversary, “we cannot but 
fell that the future of the nation is bright and 
glorious.” Forty-eight years ago this day, 
continued the paper, “the Manchu dynasty 
was overthrown and the Chinese Republic 
established under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
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Yat-sen. Its success is an axample that where 
there is liberty, the will of people caters to. 
The tyrannical rule of the Communists sur- 
passes anything of its kind in the annals of 
China. In our present anti-Communist re- 
volution, we have more favorable conditions 
than our revolutionary fathers. We have the 
Three People’s Principles as our most effec- 
tive weapon and the leadership of President 
Chiang as the center of our unity. There- 
fore, its ultimate victory it a foregone conclu- 
sion.” In his New Year’s Message, pointed 
out the paper, “the President told us that this 
year is a decisive year for the ultimate col- 
lapse of the puppet regime and the victory 
for our counterattack and national recovery. 
All signs show that the Communists are on 
the verge of their ultimate downfall. Political, 
economic and military contradications mul- 
tiply and the anti-Communist movement has 
spread to almost every nook and corner of 
the mainland. On the other hand, our victory 
in the Strait War of last autumn is an elo- 
quent proof that the Republic of China has 
been growing in strength and vigor. The 
quick rehabilitation of the flooded areas in 
the central and southern parts of the island 
is an indication of self-confidence and deter- 
mination of the people and armed forces to 
overcome whatever difficulties may be in their 
way. Let us not relax our efiorts and march 
unflinchingly forward on the road of national 
recovery and reconstruction.” 


“This is a day of glory and also a day of 
great historical significance. It was on 
this day 48 years ago that our revolu- 
tionary martyrs with their flesh and blood 
succeeded in toppling the decadent Manchu 
dynasty and ushering China into a new era. 
In commemoration of this important occasion 
today, we have mixed feelings of joy and 
anxiety. How to recover our lost territories 
and how to make Chinese history shine more 
brightly throughout the universe is the re- 
sponsibility of all the people and armed 
forces of the Chinese Republic.” Thus ob- 
served the Usited Daily News in its editorial 
on October 10. The success of the 1911 Rev- 
olution, continued the paper, “was due to the 
spirit of sacrifice of our revoluionary fathers. 
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But it found its chief motivating force in the 
hatred which the people harbored against 
their despotic ruler and their support to the 


republican cause, From this lesson, we can 
draw the following conclusion, i.e., any regime 
that is against the will of the governed can 
never last. Now the Communist rule on the 
mainland is against the very principles of 
freedom and democracy and its oppressive 
policy has alienated the sympathy of all peo- 
ple on the mainland and abroad. Therefore, 
its final fall is just a matter of time. The 
question now is; can we do as what our rev- 
olutionary martyrs did 48 year ago.” In 
the past ten years, added the paper, “Free 
China has undergone many difficulties which, 
thanks to the concerted efforts of our govern- 
ment and people, have been successfully over- 
come one after another. She has won greater 
sympathy and cooperation from her foreign 
friends and grown increasingly in strength. 
As the world situation stands today, we may 
not be able to counter-attack the mainland in 
the foreseeable future. But this does not mean 
that we have no hope for national recovery. 
So long as we continue our efforts, once the 
international situation changes, it will be the 
time to consummate the mission which the 
present generation owes to its posterity.” 


In its editorial on the Double Tenth, the 
China Post stated, “The most important mis- 
sion which all freedom-loving Chinese should 
endeavor to accomplish through their united 
efforts is the recovery of the Chinese main- 
land. This, indeed, is the goal we have set 
before ourselves during the past ten years. 
It has been on our lips every day and we are 
most anxious to bring about its attainment. 
However, as the years roll by and the Com- 
munists keep on lording it over the Chinese 
masses, many people have been impatiently 
asking, both openly and in private talks, 
when we can go back tothe mainland. This 
question is most natural, and the impatience 
displayed is also understandable, but the 
situation certainly does not warrant any pes- 
simism on our part. Our eagerness to recover 
the mainland is easy to understand, and the 
fact that we have not yet gone back also justi- 
fies a feeling of disappointment. However, 
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there is one thing which does not permit of 
the slightest doubt: that is, WE ARE DEF, 
INITELY GOING BACK TO THE MAIN. 
LAND, sooner or later — and we have good 
reason to believe that it will not be very late, 
The question is actually quite simple if we 
stop to analyze it. We are surely going back 
because after ten years of Communist tyranny 
the Chinese people on the mainland are day 
and night looking forward to their emancipa- 
tion by the armed porces of Free China under 
the leadership of President Chiang. The peo 
ple of any country have no particular choice 
so far as the personal identity of their leaders 
is concerned; they do not care whether they 
are ruled by this or that royal house, this or 
that political party, this or that man, so long 
as the rulers are of the same nationality, 
What they do insist upon is that they must 
have GOOD rulers—a government which 
devotes itself to the promotion of their wel 
fare and under which théy can live a happy 
and contended life. The Chinese people on 
the mainland are fed up with the Soviet 
backed puppet regime in Peiping because the 
Communist tyranny to which they have been 
subjected is simply intolerable in any coun 
try and any age.... The downfall of the Pei 
ping regime is inevitable. It is a matter of 
common sense — of cause and effect. Let w 
be patient, and we may rest assured that the 
days of the Communists are numbered.” 





























British General Elections 






The landslide victory won by the Tories 
in the recent general elections, commented 
the Central Daily News on October 11, “is am 
indication that the British electorate is op 
posed to the leftist policy of the Labor Party, 
However, the Conservative triumph should 
not be construed to mean that the British 
voters gave their unqualified support to the 
foreign policy that has been pursued by the§ 
Conservative administration.” On the basis 
of this analysis, continued the paper, “let w 
hope that Mr, Macmillan, for the interests 
of his own country as well as for world peacey 
and security, will adopt a more firm poli¢ 
vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc of nations.” ‘ 























The overwhelming victory of the Consers 
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tive Party in Britain’s general elections, stated 
the Hsin Sheng Pao editorially on October 11, 
“means that the British electorate has con- 
ferred another clear mandate on Macmillan 
and his party.” The setback suffered by the 
Labor Party, continued the paper, “was caused 
mainly by its leaning too much to the left. 
Unless it can remove the leftist elements from 
its ranks, there is little prospect for it to 
recover its lost prestige. The distaste for 
leftist thought on the part of the British 
voters was further illustrated by the crush- 
ing defeat of the Communist Party. Of its 
eighteen candidates participating in the elec- 
tion race, not a single one was elected.” The 
foreign policy of the Tories, added the paper, 
‘is following one of appeasement, though it 
does not go as far as the Laborites do. In 
the face of the Communist threat, it be- 
hooves Mr. Macmillan to re-evaluate his past 
policy and adopt one that will be more re- 
alistic and can better protect the interests of 
the free world as well as of his own coun- 
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Commenting on the same topic, the Chung 


Hua Jih Pao stated in its editorial on the 
same day that “the crushing defeat sustained 
by the Labor Party in the recent general 
elections of Britain is an eloquent proof that 
the British people do not favor a government 
which follows a radical course of action. This 
istrue of domestic as well as foreign policies.” 
“It is true,” the paper went on to say, “that 
both the Conservatives and Laborites are 
advocating a policy of appeasement in for- 
tign relations and both had ‘peace’ as their 


slogan in the election campaigns. However, 
in the case of certain international issues, the 


peace favored by the Laborites is uncondi- 
tional peace, whereas their rivals look for a 
peace with certain reservations. This dif- 
ference of approach is nowhere more clearly 
demonstrated than in their foreign policy 
towards the United States in the post-war 
period. The Laborites have always been look- 
ing to the Soviets as a guide for their for- 
tign policy, which is generally contrary to 
that of the United States. The Conserva- 
tives,on the other hand, stress British-Ameri- 
tan solidarity in the formulation of their 


foreign policy.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post said editorially on October 12 that 
“while conceding the British success in deal- 
ing with the internal Communist problem, 
we must, nevertheless, point out that the Brit- 
ish way of coping with the external threat 
of Communist aggression by trying as much 
as possible to avoid giving offense to Inter- 
national Communism as represented by the 
Moscow-Peiping axis is the surest way to en- 
courage the Communists to realize their ulti- 
mate objective of world conquest by means 
short of war. If Prime Minister Macmillan 
had his way, a summit meeting of the Big 
Four would be soon convened to work out 
plans for ending the cold war. But that 
would only lower the free world’s guard and 
make it so much the easier for the Commu- 
nists to resort to infiltration and subversion 
to attain their final aim instead of launching 
an all-out nuclear war. The Communists are 
as much afraid of nuclear war as anybody 
else. If we rule out the possibility of a nu- 
clear retaliation against Communist aggres- 
sion, as a successful summit meeting is likely 
to do, then the Communists would devote 
their whole energy to infiltrate the countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America and 
to subvert their governments from within, 
Juded from this point of view, Britain’s 
foreign policy towards the Communists 
is not as wise as her domestic policy. In 
view of the renewed mandate which Mac- 
millan has just received from the British 
electorate, it behooves the United States to 
stand more firmly against any possible pres- 
sure that may come from London for unwar- 
ranted concessions to Moscow.” 


Viewing the Conservative victory at the 
polls as a welcome development, the China 
News eeitorialized on October 10 that the 
British people “apparently feel that Britain’s 
future is safer in the hands of the Conserva- 
tives. It also shows that they have come a 
logn way since they threw out Mr, Church- 
ill’s government in 1945, Traditionally, the 
British people rarely give any political party 
a third consecutive term, They broke away 
from this tradition this time. Who says that 
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the British people are too tradition-bound to 
change? When the Conservatives first took 
over the reins of government in 1951, Britain 
was in economic turmoil because of the La- 
borites’ nationalization program. The latter 
offered the voters a return to nationalization 
and the result of Thursday’s election proves 


that the British people no longer want it, 
Another thing is that the British people have 


approved the Conservatives’ policy of close 


collaboration with the United States in im 
ternational affairs. This augurs well for con 
tinued Western solidarity in Asia as well ag 
in Europe.” 
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Most Totalitarian Regime 


he New York Times, commenting on the 
T ten-year Communist occupation of the 
Chinese mainland in its October | editorial, 
declared that the Peiping dictatorship is the 
“most totalitarian regime of the twentieth 
century.” It said: “The conguest of the main- 
land of China by the armies of Mao Tse-tung 
in the late Nineteen Forties was one of the 
major formative factors shaping the modern 
world, contributing to many of the tensions 
of the past decade and still posing many 
unsolved problems.” 


The Times added: “In the past decade the 
people of mainland China have gone through 
one of the most fundamental revolutions in 
history, a revolution accomplished at the cost 
of millions of deaths and untold suffering. 
The peasant masses who are the bulk of the 
Chinese people found out too late the reality 


behind the initial attractive Communist 
promises of land reform. In the past decade 
they have been deprived of their land and 
dragooned first into collective farms and then 
into communes whose Draconian severity of 
regimentation has no analogue even in the 
Soviet experience.” 

“In the cities,” the paper continued, “by 
a combination of the carrot and the stick— 
mainly the latter—private property in industry 
and in trade has been largely abolished, while 
the intellectuals have been coerced into 
bowing to the regime by a combination of 
brainwashing and more violent measures. We 
May suspect that no people has ever been 
forced to work so hard and for so little as 
the Chinese people on the mainland these 
last ten years...” 
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The editorial finally said: “The Chinese 
people represent almost a quarter of the 
human race. They have suffered much in 
these years and have been regimented as has 
no other people of modern times by the most 
totalitarian regime of the twentieth century. 
Their experience must evoke our sympathy 
and our hope that the day is not far distant 
when they will be released from the shackles 
that now bind them and freed to advance 
into a better future compounded of both 
democracy and economic progress.” 


Fierce Strains 


The Washington Post in its editorial en- 
titled “Ten Years of Red China” said on 
September 30, “China is undergoing fierce 
strains. By official acknowledgment (of the 
Peiping regime) the transition to communes 
did not work well. Food production fell far 
short of the estimates, and the severe ration- 
ing belies even present claims. Heavy indus- 
try also failed to reach the proclaimed goals, 
and the much-publicized backyard hearths 
proved of little utility. Population continues 
to grow at a fantastic rate. The suppression 
of the revolt in Tibet obviously was a vast 
drain, and may have influenced the recent 
replacement of Defense Minister Peng Teh- 
huai by Marshal Lin Piao. Reportedly as 
much as one fourth of China's total truck 
transport has been tied up in the Tibetan 
operation, 

“The real question is how long the spartan 
can be kept up. China’s peasants and indus- 
trial workers have been continually exhorted 
to frenzy at the same time that a further 
economic squeeze has been applied. External 
diversions such as last year’s Quemoy-Matsu 
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threat apparently were directly connected 
with internal difficulties. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, China’s once great prestige as an Asian 
country which was raising itself by its boots- 
traps has progressively diminished. Admira- 
tion in other Asian countries has been replac- 
ed by skepticism and fear.” 


Eternal Return 


The Manchester Guardian in its October | 
editorial said that while the Chinese Com- 
munist regime “today celebrates its tenth an- 
niversary, it is easier now than in 1949 to see 
the revolution and the decade that succeeded 
it as one more of the recurrent renewals of 
the tyranny in the Chinese history.” The 
newspaper quoted three stories from the 
“Outline History of China” as illustration. 
The book was published by the Peiping 
regime itself. 


1. The First Chin Emperor, in 221 b.c.— 
“Both the central and local authorities were 
kept firmly under the personal control of the 
Emperor.... The first Emperor did every- 
thing he could to strengthen his control over 
every part of the country and to root out all 
opposition... Because he found that the old 
spirit was kept alive by the literary monopoly 
and influence of the educated class, and be- 
cause of the pro-feudal philosophy of the 
principal scholars, he ordered the burning 
of the books.” 


2. The Emperor Wang Mang in A.D. 8 
established the Hsin Dynasty which did not 
survive him.—*The usual process began. New 
laws were promulgated whereby all land 
was called imperial land, and trading in 
private was forbidden... Wang Mang also 
ordered salt, iron, and wine to be brought 
under State management... Some of his re- 
forms would have been beneficial to the peo- 
ple, if not for the corrupt officials who made 
use of the reforms to extort money from the 
people, with the result that life for the latter 
worsened.” 


3. The Emperor Yang Ti of the Sui 
Dynasty (581—618).—“Emperor Yang Ti, son 
of Emperor Wen Ti, reckoning on the wealth 
of the country, forced the people to build 
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many giant projects. A large number of 
able-bodied men were recruited to reconstruct 
Loyang... Nearly half of the labourers were 
literally worked to death... The Emperor 
ordered the excavation of the Grand Canal., 
The Emperor provoked a series of war(s) 
against neighbouring States, the biggest being 
the attack on Korea.” 









At Cost of Neighbors 





The Japan Times in its editorial “Red 
Rally in Peiping” said on October 1, “The 
crushing of Tibetan liberties, the aggression 
against India—where the latest reports im 
dicate the Chinese Communists are seeking 
to gain possession of some 40,000 square miles 
of Indian territory—and interference in South 
east Asia, together with a refusal to trade 
with Japan unless accorded political conces- 
sions, are only some of the signs that the 
Peiping Government secks its own aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of its Neighbors.” It 
added: “These things, too, have happened 
since its intervention in Korea brought down 
upon it the condemnation of the United Na: 
tions so that a natural inference is that ex- 
ternal aggression is part of Peiping’s settled 
policy.” 


















The newspaper further declared: “The 
keynote of the speeches made at the annivers 
sary rally in Peiping was Socialist—meaning, 
of course, Communist—solidarity and the 
intention to pursue a program for extending 
Communist influence. Thus, the North 
Vietnamese President, Mr. Ho Chi Minh, ia 
a speech marked by fulsome flattery of the 
Chinese Red leaders, declared that the Com- 
munist successes in China ‘played an im 
portant part in strengthening the power of 
the Socialist camps: headed by the Soviet 
Union and have greatly inspired the national 
liberation movements in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America.’” 


The Japan Times than said: “Mr. Ho ap 
parently did not use the words ‘world revolu 
tion’ but there can hardly be any mistake 
about the meaning of the doctrines he 
preaches. Nor may it be wrong to suspect 
that Mr. Ho is interested in the inspiration 
of ‘liberation’ movements much nearer home: 
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than Latin America.” 


‘Peace’ Role 


Discussing Khrushchev’s game during his 
recent visit in Peiping and noting that some 
observers have “jumped” to the conclusion 
that all is not well between the Peiping 
regime and the Soviet government, David 
Lawrence, a columnist who wrote “Today in 
World Affairs” for the New York Herald 
Tribune on October 8, said: “There are evi- 
dences that the Soviet Premier is playing 
a skillful role of seeming to avoid respon- 
sibility for what has been happening in the 
Far East—if only to convince Americans that 
he really means to be a peacemaker. Actual- 
ly the Moscow government is believed not 
only to be behind the trouble stirred up by 
the Communists in Laos, Pakistan and India 
but has been calling the signals on Quemoy.” 

Lawrence quoted a well-informed individ- 
ual, highly placed in the field of Far East- 
ern diplomacy, as saying: “The Red Chinese 
are dependent upon the Soviet Union for 
the ‘leap forward’ program because it is al- 
ready in the doldrums and it would be infinite- 
ly worse if they lost Moscow’s support. Ac- 
tually, there is a lot of wishful thinking a- 
bout Red China’s relations with the Soviets. 
They are working in absolute collusion. 
Khrushchev is cleverly pursuing a tactic. 
Neither one of them has changed in any way 
their ultimate objectives.” 

“So far as Red China is concerned,” said 
Lawrence in his conclusion, “there is indeed 
much confusion here about the actual rela- 
tionship between Peiping and Moscow. Many 
observers are assuming that they are two in- 
dependent entities and that their policies are 
by no means coordinated. Basically Red 
China, however, is entirely dependent on the 
Soviet Union. It cannot get help from any 
other part of the world and must depend for 
its entire economic future on the aid that it 
gets from the Soviet regime, It is not likely, 
therefore, that Peiping will fail on any im- 
portant matter to take advice from Moscow.” 


USSR Responsible 
The New York Mirror on October 9 also 
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asserted that Soviet Russia is responsible for 
the Chinese Communist action. The paper 
said in its editorial: “We cannot afford to 
have Nikita Khrushchev lull us into convic- 
tion of his peaceful intent, and at the same 
time permit him to throw up his hands un- 
challenged and say to us that he just can’t 
control that bad boy, Mao Tse-tung!” 


The paper asked: “From where is Com- 
munist China getting its support in both the 
economic and military fields? 

“Where did it get the weapons with 
which it waged its unconscionable aggres- 
sion in Korea, Laos, India, and against For- 
mosa and the offshore islands? 


“Communist China is supplied by Com- 
munist Russia. 

“Its own backyard pig iron program to 
try to develop a steel industry has been a 
failure, and its agricultural efforts are not 
feeding its own people. 

“A struggle for power between Mao and 
Khrushchev? 

“What nonsense! 

“Khrushchev has only to pull the plug 
on aid-to-China and the Chinese economy, 
plus the Chinese aggressions, will fall apart.” 

“That is the test to apply to all inter- 
pretations of the relationship between Mos- 
cow and Peiping,” the paper concluded. 

“And that is the reason why American 
insistence on the principle of responsibility 
is so important and so sound.” 


Cairo versus Peiping 

Commenting on the recent insult hurled 
at the United Arab Republic by the Peiping 
regime, the Economist in London said on 
October 10 that “President Nasser’s reactions 
to provocation are seldom weak or transient, 
and the brisk quarrel now raging between 
Cairo and Peking may well be the prelude 
to a long estrangement.” It then said: “The 
speech made by Khalid Bakdash, the exiled 
Syrian Communist leader, may or may not 
have been approved in advance by the Chi- 
nese authorities; it was certainly approved 
after the event. It was broadcast in full by 
Peking radio and the subsequent measures of 
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the authorities to ‘protect’ the embassy of 
the United Arab Republic show that this 
was no accident.” 


The magazine pointed out that “It is all 
rather puzzling to the Arab, since the Cairo 
government has been pretty consistent in its 
diplomatic support for Communist China. 
The explanation generally accepted is that 
the Communists are playing the Middle East- 
ern game both ways. They do not want to 
lose the Arab nationalists as levers to be 
thrown against the West whenever necessary. 
At the same time they still hope to bring 
about a Communist takeover of Arab lands. 
Thus the Russians maintain their economic 
aid for the UAR and correct, though occa- 
sionally strained, relations with it. The role 
of the Chinese is to push the Communists. 
It calls to mind the situation between the 
world wars when the Soviet government se- 
cretly approved and publicly disavowed the 
actions of the Comintern.” 


Hard to Obtain 


Commenting on the same subject of the 
UAR’s relations with the Chinese Commu- 
nists, the London Times said in its October 
3 editorial that “Nasser, who interprets neu- 
trality and coexistence in the same manner as 
Mr. Nehru and President Tito, is finding it 
just as they do to obtain from Communist 
China the slightest support for the interpreta- 
tion.” 


The newspaper recalled that the “graph 


of Sino-Egyptian relations has been curving 
downwards for some time past.” It then said; 
“An entente began in 1955, when Colonel 
Nasser and Chou En-lai met at Bandung, 
and Egyptian eyes were opened to what seem- 
ed the almost limitless possibilities of this 
powerful new friend and partners. Formal 
diplomatic relations were opened a year later, 
trade expanded, and a £13 m. trade agree- 
ment was signed in January 1958. In the in- 
terval had come China’s most spectacular— 
indeed, almost daunting—gesture of sympathy, 
the order of 250,000 volunteers to fight against 
Western imperialism at the time of Suez. 


“The graph began to decline last autumn, 
when Nasser first voiced his doubts about 
what was happening in Iraq and openly crit- 
icized Communist interference in the Arab 
world. Moscow was quick to explain that 
this was all a misunderstanding, and Rus- 
sian relations with the U.A.R. have remained 
perfectly correct. But not for the first time 
Peking proved a more obstinate critic than 
Moscow. In April an article appeared in Red 
Flag, the theorectical paper of the Chinese 
Communist Party, which openly warned 
Nasser that he was off course. He was ac- 
cused of making ‘vicious and arrogant at- 


tacks’ on General Kassem, and of taking the 


side of imperialism against the Iraq Re- 
public. At the same time, the Chinese Com- 


munists advised Nasser to study that ‘to be 


anti-Soviet and anti-Communist will never 
bring good results.’” 
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THE DRAGON'S SEED: Peking and the 


By Robert S. 
St. 


Overseas Chinese. 


Elegant. 319 pages. 


Martin’s Press, New 
York. US$4.95 
Reviewed by Geraldine Fitch 


fter long experience in the Far East, 
Robert S. Elegant, Southeast Asian cor- 
respondent and Hongkong bureau chief for 
NEWSWEEK magazine, is well qualified to 
undertake a study of Peking and the hua-chiao 
(Chinese sojourners abroad). 


One need not agree with all his deduc- 
tions to appreciate his comprehensive report 
and stimulating analysis. The regrettable 
shortcoming of “The Dragon’s Seed” is that, 
though a new book of 1959, it seems to have 
missed the amazing shift in loyalties of the 
overseas Chinese in most of these Asian 
countries. This may be due to the time-lag 
between writing a book and seeing it come 
off the press these days. Changes, of which 
the author seems unaware, are definitely 
demonstrable. 


First, let us consider the author’s thesis, 
that “The Chinese record of imperialism is 
the world’s longest.” Perhaps it is longest 
because China’s history and civilization are 
the world’s oldest. But is it the longest, or 
the earliest? China was warring and conquer- 
ing back in the days of the Han Dynasty, to 
be sure. But for many centuries thereafter 
(until we come to the days and ways of the 
Chinese Communists), the Chinese tide flow- 
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ing into Southeast Asia was a peaceful one. 
They did not go with armies, they did not 
plant the Chinese flag, they did not establish 
colonies dominating native peoples. 


The Chinese went, as Mr. Elegant himself 
puts it, as: coolies, consuls and culture-mongers 
(teachers and writers.) This type of migra- 
tion hardly deserves the name of imperialism. 
It remained for the Chinese Communists to 
revert to raw imperialism with military 
conquests. 


The author points out two things which 
deeply stirred the hua-chiao, One was Japan’s 
“Asia for the Asians,” which marked the end 
of Western rule in the Orient, even though 
Japan was eventually defeated. The other 
was the attainment of power by the Chinese 
Communists and their initial accomplish- 
ments, including the near-defeat of the West 
in Korea, which stirred the aspirations and 
admiration of Asians. _ 


Then comes the author’s picture of Asia 
today: 

“Indochina, with a quarter of her ter- 
ritory under Communist control, is nom- 
inally ruled by two weak monarchies . 
and a precariously-balanced strong man, 
all at odds with each other and with 
their former French overlords. Thailand 
is independent but so blighted by internal 
corruption and exploitation as to present 
a flimsy barrier to military or ideological 
assault, Malaya, long scourged by Com- 
munist guerrillas, is now independent of 
Great Britain, but her Malay and Chinese 
sons are eyeing each other’s threats, 
Indonesia, free of Dutch rule, is shaken 
by political crises, tormented by economic 





folly and hospitable to Communist 
ideals... Burma, in the west, is pursuing 
her own Socialist experiment, hampered 
by a half-dozen insurgent elements and 
by economic chaos.” 


As far as it goes, the above is pretty ac- 
curate. But is it the whole picture, and does 
it go far enough? Korea and Japan are not 
part of Southeast Asia, but, as part of Asia, 
they are definitely on the side of the Free 
World (and Korea was among those specifical- 
ly mentioned as once paying tribute to the 
Chinese Empire.) Indonesia is still ideologi- 
cally in doubt, but Thailand as part of SEATO 
is not as hopeless as this would imply; 
Singapore and Malaya are very different 
today from the days of 1955 and David Mar- 
shall; South Vietnam and Cambodia find 
their pro-West proclivities strengthened by 
the troubles in Laos. Can Hongkong be 
excluded from the former Chinese Empire? 
It walks a tight-rope successfully, managing 
to keep the Communist problem under control. 
Burma shows strong indication today of 
becoming more anti-Communist, not less. For 
long enough for Mr. Elegant to have no- 
ticed, far more Chinese national flags have 
flown in Hongkong on the Double Tenth 
than Red Chinese flags on October Ist. The 
Crown Colony itself commented on the 
contrast in its press this year. 

One of the author’s early conclusions is: 
“The Communists have nearly taken the hua- 
chiao. During the crucial five years from 
1953 to 1958 the West seemed incapable of 
executing—or even conceiving—any strategy 
to prevent Peiping’s victory. Native govern- 
ments have been preoccupied with other 
problems.” 


Perhaps this is where Mr. Elegant went 
astray. While the West seemed impotent 
to help freedom-fighters, even when in suc- 
cessful revolt as in Hungary, not all native 
governments were inert. The government of 
the Republic of China has been active, and 
here are some of the facts about the hua-chiao 
not to be found in the book under discus- 
sion. Peking made a great bid for overseas 
youth by offering free education. For a time 
they streamed through Hongkong into Red 
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China. Disillusioned by the inadequate 
education, and forced to spend part-time on 
road-work or other physical labor, they left 
the mainland by the thousands, with hundreds 
still stranded in Hongkong for lack of re. 
entry permits and funds to go home. 

In contrast, only 60 hua-chiao came to 
Taiwan for study in 1951. By June 1958 this 
number had climbed to 7,889 with 27 different 
countries represented, and more than 4 
hundred from North Borneo, Cambodia, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Korea, Malaya and 
Singapore, Indonesia, South Vietnam, on up 
to 2,557 from Hongkong and Macao. In addi- 
tion, over 4,000 others take correspondence 
courses, 

A total of 3,830 overseas Chinese schools 
maintain their contact with the Republic, 
most of them in Asia. Low-cost textbooks, 
reference books, charts and maps go to these 
schools in large quantity. 

Up to 1958, 175 overseas Chinese news- 
papers and magazines were loyal to the 
Republic. A total of 58,448 news releases, 
13,000 news photos, and 13,386 books were 
mailed to these publications from Taiwan. 

In 1950, only four groups totaling 94 visitors 
came to Taiwan. In 1957, 138 groups totaling 
over 14,000, the majority hua-chiao, came on 
Goodwill or Trade Missions. From three firms 
investing in Taiwan industry in 1951, the 
number has grown to 169. The persecution 
of overseas Chinese today in countries of 
their residence indicates that they are against 
the Communists who have stirred up most of 
the trouble for them. Otherwise they would 
follow trade and commerce peacefully as for 
hundreds of years. 


Refugees continue to flee Red China at 
the rate of about 1,000 a month; almost no 
individual returns because he is proud of Red 
China’s industrial strength. The fishermen 
escape, 200 strong, with their junks and their 
families. Four hundred blind came into Maca@ 
recently after a long trek. How the author 
arrives at his conclusion that the US should 
recognize Red China, and “cease backing the 
Nationalists” is very difficult to see, It i 
hard to think of a greater betrayal of mik 
lions who want to remain free, and who tr 
the US to help them maintain their freedom. 
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Genocide in Tibet 
(A Study in Communist Aggression) 
Edited by 
Rodney Gilbert 


American-Asian Educational Exchange, Incorporated 
103 Pages 
Reviewed by D. J. Lee 


ith the able editorship of Mr. Rodney 
Gilbert, a leading authority on China 
and the Far East and author of several books 
two of which are on China, the American- 
Asian Educational Exchange, Incorporated 
has brought out a timely publication on 
Tibet with illustrations by William R. 
Johnson. 

Tibet and Nepal, which are cheek by jowi 
in geographical position, were known as two 
forbidden countries in the world until the 
Communists came to power on the Chinese 
mainland, 


In 103 pages, the editor has been able to 
document enough material to provide the 
reader with a good knowledge of Tibet and 
her fight against the Chinese Communist 


aggression. The introduction to this study 
dwells on Tibet’s relation with the outside 
world in general and with China in particular, 
on the kind of Buddhism practised in this 
unfamiliar country, its customs and briefly 
on the history of the Tibetan people. 

The statements made by the Dalai Lama 
in India give a graphic account of what 
actually transpired between the Tibetan 
government and the Chinese Communist au- 
thorities. They represent a refutation of the 
distorted account rendered by the Chinese 
Communist propaganda machinery—the New 
China News Agency. 


On the basis of his personal experience, 
the Dalai Lama knew that the Chinese Com- 
munists could not be trusted and so the 
Tibetan uprising would have broken out 
much sooner if the god-king had not taken 
the advice of the notorious fence-rider, 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was himself so gul- 
lible and naive as to take Chou En-lai’s 
“assurances” seriously. The net result is that 
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the Tibetan leader and his people have 
become the victims of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ vicious persecutions. 


Documentary evidence of the Chinese 
Communists’ bad faith, acts of aggression and 
atrocities—violations of the 17-point agree- 
ment of May 23, 1951, subversion of the 
authority of the Tibetan Government, and 
wanton disregard of human rights—is shown 
in black and white in Part Two of the 
pamphlet under review. 


As its title indicates, it is not just another 
booklet on Communist aggression. It is an 
authenticated account of how Chinese Com- 
munists committed genocide in Tibet. Given 
an opportunity, the Communists will commit 
genocide in any part of the world. 


As a student of Tibetan affairs for several 
years in the late twenties, I cannot very well 
accept the views expressed in the first 
paragraph of Part One in which it says that 
“There has always been a strong desire for 
independence on the part of the Tibetan 
people.” Until World War II, the Tibetans 
were divided into three groups according to 
their political aspirations for their country. 
One group was unmistakably pro-China, an- 
other pro-Britain and the third, which was 
the least popular of all, believed in in- 
dependence. As India is no longer a part of 
the British Empire, the pro-British elements 
are no longer inexistence Today. The aggres- 
sive Chinese Communists have driven the 
Tibetan god-king and thousands of his fol- 
lowers into the arms of India, whose leaders 
are too selfish and ignorant to be able to 
give the Dalai Lama intelligent and sound 
advice and whose government, even if it 
would, is too weak to help him fight back 
the Communist aggression. As unhappy 
guests on Indian soil, the Tibetan leader and 
his people find no alternative to doing 
everything possible to please their host coun- 
try which believes that nothing serves the 
interests of India better than an independent 
Tibet. Therefore it is only to be expected 
that the Dalai Lama should declare in his 
appeal to the United Nations that Tibet has 
all along been an independent state. As long 
as the Tibetan refugees and their leader 
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remain in India, they are not in a position 
to express themselves freely. 


All freedom fighters in Tibet and free 
Chinese in this country share the views 
expressed under the heading “What to Do 
About the Situation.” Among other things, it 
says: 

“Ultimately there will be no true libera- 
tion of Tibet from the abomination of Com- 
munist bondage, or of the Tibetans from 
enslavement and the moral desolation that it 
entails, until the bestial regime in Peiping 
collapses. That collapse is inevitable and it 
can be hastened by the pressure of educated 
world opinion. The late Secretary Dulles 
and the recently retired Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern affairs, Mr. Walter 
Robertson, are both on record in expressions 
of the belief that China’s cruel domination by 
a Communist clique is “a passing phase.” 
Those statements clearly imply that in the 
United States’ estimation the eventual “pass- 
ing” of that regime is desirable. There is a 
great body of American citizens working 
together in such groups as the Committee of 
One Million, who feel that this attitude 
towards Red China should not only be 
implied, but should be more emphatically 


stated.” 


The concluding paragraph under the same 
heading is also worth quoting: 


“Public opinion in the United States, and 
throughout the world needs to be convinced 
that the pattern of Red China’s conduct in 
Tibet is no deviation from that which hag 
always been characteristic of it and always 
will be, until the masses of the Chinese 
people rise up against their masters and 
destroy their rule. To hasten that impending 
day, public opinion must demand the total 
isolation of the monstrosity in Peiping, the 
complete denial to it of all intercourse with 
the civilized world, and the erection of the 
stoutest possible barriers against its further 
expansion. Now that it has besmirched itself 
in the sight of some hundreds of millions of 
Asian peoples, this is an appropriate moment 
for each and all of us to cry out for the mon- 
ster’s tight confinement so that it may strangle 
on its own fumes. This booklet is a modest 
contribution to such an eduation and marshal- 
ling of public opinion as may make that 
possible.” In general, Mr. Gilbert is to be 
congratulated for his remarkable efforts in 
collecting so much of the evidence of a 
recent Chinese Communist unnatural crime 
into as compact a booklet as “Genocide in 


Tibet.” 
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A summary of 
important events 
from September 
16 to October 
15, 1959 


September 16. President Chiang Kai-shek 
received the Chinese and Thai Olympic soc- 
cer teams at the Presidential Building. Pres- 
ident Chiang told the Thai players that he 
hopes their visit to free China will further 
strengthen the cordial relations between the 
two countries, 


The 10th Conference of the World Health 
Organization Regional Committee for the 
Western Pacific was opened at Taipei City 
Hall. In a speech at the opening ceremony, 
Premier and Vice President Chen Cheng ex- 
tended an official welcome to the delegates 
and observers from fourteen western Pacific 
countries and territories. He said that public 
health work in Taiwan has made great 
progress in the past ten years, First, the 
number of county and township health centres 
has increased from 72 in 1947 to 371 in 1959. 
Secondly, with the assistance of the World 
Health Organization, effective control meas- 
ures have exterminated plague and cholera 
and reduced to the minimum epidemics of 
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other diseases. Tuberculosis is now on the 
decline and malaria is practically wiped out. 


17. Vice Education Minister Li Hsi-mou, 
chief of the Chinese delegation to the third 
International Atomic Energy Agency meeting, 
left for Vienna where the meeting opens on 
September 22. Members of the Chinese 
delegation include: Huang Huei, general 
manager of the Taiwan Power Company; 
Kao Shih-min, counsellor of the Chinese 
Embassy in Italy; Dr. Chao Kwang-lai, 
atomic scientist;and Chien Ai-chien, secretary 
of the Chinese Embassy in France. 


18% The cabinet appointed Yu Tsuen-chi, 
Chinese ambassador in Italy, as chief delegate 
to the conference of the International Tele- 
communications Union meeting in Geneva 
October 12 through December 17. The other 
five delegates are Liu Keh-shu, vice minister 
of the Ministry of Communications; S. J. 
Chen and Miao Chao-feng, deputy directors 
of the Directorate General of Posts; N. N. 
Chen, chief of the technical department of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
S. L. Chiang, chief of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Taiwan Telecommunications 
Administration. 


An eight-member Tibetan group headed 
by General Chama Ngawang Samphe, dep- 
uty commander of the Sikang-Tibetan anti- 
tyranny forces, arrived in Taipei to make 
contact with the government and seck active 
assistance to continue and expand the strug- 
gle against the Chinese Communists. 


A five-man Italian economic mission ar- 
rived in Taipei for a ten-day goodwill and 
familiarization visit. 


19. In a statement issued by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs immediately on learning the 
full text of Khrushchev’s United Nations 
speech on global disarmament, the Chinese 
government warned the free world that gen- 
uine global disarmament “depends upon 
whether the International Communists are 
ready to give up their plans of aggression and 
to set free all captive peoples now under 
their domination.” The statement pointed out 
that the Reds can yse such devices as “in- 
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filtration, agitation, and subversion which can 
achieve the same result for them as military 
attack.” “In other words,” the statement 
reasoned, “it is not enough even if the Com- 
munist bloc should go through the motion 
of agreeing to reduce its armaments.” 


Finance Minister C. K. Yen, chief of the 
Chinese delegation to the 14th annual meeting 
of the Internatio.al Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Mon- 
etary Fund, left for Washington. Leaving 
together with him were Delegate Chang Tse- 
kai, board chairman of the Bank of Taiwan, 
and Advisor and Secretary Chin Ke-ho, 
director of the Monetary Department of the 
Finance Ministry. 


Ambassador Jose Villanueva on behalf of 
the government of the Dominican Republic 
decorated Major General Wego Chiang, com- 
manding general of the Chinese Armored 
Force, with the Order of Durate Sanchez 
Mella in appreciation of the general’s con- 
tribution to the promotion of Sino-Dominican 
relations when he conducted a tour of the 
Dominican Republic in June this year. 


20. Over 100 technical experts, who have 
travelled abroad under United Nations as- 
sistance grant, gathered to inaugurate the 
United Nations Technical Cooperation As- 
sociation under the auspices of the Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs and Interior. 


22. The United Nations, by a 44-29 vote with 
nine abstentions, backed the United States 
demand to shelve for the duration of the 
current General Assembly session any con- 
sideration to oust the Republic of China in 
favor of the Chinese Communist Peiping re- 
gime. Countries which voted affirmatively 
on the US resolution to defer the question 
of Chinese representation for another year 
were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Britain, Canada, Chile, Nationalist 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Malaya, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Spain, Thai- 
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land, Turkey, South Africa, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. Those countries voting 
negatively on the US resolution were: Af. 
ghanistan, Albania, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelo- 
russia, Cambodia, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Morocco, 
Nepal, Norway, Poland, Romania, Sudan, 
Sweden, Ukraine, Russia, United Arab Re. 


public, Yemen, Yugoslavia. Countries ab. 


staining were: Austria, Cuba, Ethiopia, Ice. 
land, Israel, Libya, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, 
Tunisia. 


23. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced that China has decided to establish 
an embassy in La Paz, capital of Bolivia, 
Counsellor Tang Ching-hsien of the Chinese 
Legation in Honduras has been reassigned as 
the new charge d’affaires in Bolivia. 


The Executive Yuan approved the eleva- 


tion of Chinese legation in Costa Rica to 


embassy. Minister Tao-shing Chang was 
promoted to ambassador to head the new 
Embassy. 


27. The Turkish Grand National Assembly 
Goodwill Mission to the Republic of China, 
headed by Mr. Refik Koraltan, president 
of the Turkish Grand National Assembly, 
arrived in Taipei for visit at the invitation 
of the Chinese government. 


28. President Chiang Kai-shek entertained 
over 100 senior professors at a tea party on 
the Confucius 2,509th birthday anniversary 
and Teachers’ Day. 


29. President Chiang Kai-shek granted an 


audience to General Chama Ngawang Samphe, 
deputy commander of the Sikang-Tibetan 
anti-tyranny forces, his family and a few of his 
followers. General Samphe presented to the 
President a letter of allegiance and a written 
petition on behalf of all the anti-Commnnist 
Tibetan people. He also presented a sword 
to the President as a mark of respect. 


30. 163,247 anti-Communist Chinese who fled 
the Chinese mainland to choose freedom in 
Taiwan issued a statement denouncing the 
Peiping regime as a “murdering, plundering, 


gangster group.” The statement pointed out 
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that people on the mainland have undergone 
“the most painful and tragic experiences of 
exploitation and slavery in the past ten 






j years under the Communist rule.” 
vakia, 
gary, October 1. “A Decade of Communist Tyranny,” 
rocco, a book which gave the most detailed account 






of the Red reign of terror on the Chinese 
mainland came off press today. Professor Tao 
Hsi-sheng, noted political commentator of 
free China, predicted in the preface of the 
book that the Chinese Communists have 
reached the end of their rope and the puppet 
regime is on the way to “total collapse.” 

































an- 
blish Dr. Fatsang Ley, minister of personnel, 
livia said today that the total working force in the 
nee government public service at all levels is 
ed as 184,778. There are altogether 2,340 civil serv- 
ants of the Selected Appointment Rank 
levae (senior , 11,773 of the Recommended Appoint- 
a to ment Rank (intermediate) and 56,446 of the 
was Designated Appointment Rank (junior) in 
new the entire regular service from the central 
government down to. the local government 
level. There are, in addition to office person- 
ably nel, 51,552 university professors and school 
ae teachers, 29,524 government corporations 
dent personnel, 18,830 policemen and 11,787 clerks 
os employed by the government. 
ion 
2. Ambassador Thabet Khalidi, the new 
ain Jordanianian ambassador to China, present- 
ou ed his credentials to President Chiang Kai- 
ary shek at the Presidential Office. 
President and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
aa entertained U.S. Defense Secretary Neil H. 
he, McElroy, U. S. Air Force Chief Staff General 
ail Thomas D. White and US Pacific Commander 
his Admiral Harry D. Felt at a dinner party. 
the 8 The Sino-Netherlands Cultural and Eco- 
ee nomic Association was inaugurated at Tai- 
1st pei. 
rd 
The largest trade fair ever held in Tai- 
wan was opened at the New Park in Taipei. 
ed Vice Premier Wang Yun-wu officiated at the 
is opening ceremony on behalf of Premier Chen 
he Cheng. The fair has 13 huge exhibition halls 
Bs and 337 retail stalls. Exhibited at the fair were 





products of 324 industrial plants and 13 gov- 
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ernment enterprises. The purpose of the fair 
as declared by Chairman Soh Yun-chang of 
its Preparatory Committee are (1) to demon- 
strate the achievements of economic develop- 
ment in free China, (2) to review the quality 
of Taiwan products, (3) to publicize the 
effective use of overseas Chinese capital in- 
vested in Taiwan and (4) to show the signi- 
ficant contribution of U.S. economic aid to 
industrial production on this island. 


5. Lieutenant General Song Yo Chan, chief 
of staff of the Korean Army, heading a 10- 
member ROK military mission to free China 
arrived for a six-day visit of the military in- 
stallations and training programs of the Re- 
public of China. 


6. Five senior technicians of the Vietnamese 
Central Committee on Farmers’ Association 
flew in for a three-month observation of 
free China’s farmers’ association system in 
preparation for establishing a similar one in 
Vietnam. 


7. “Formosa—Ten Years Later,” a film re- 
viewing Taiwan’s progress during the past 
decade, was released by M.G.M. for general 
showing in the United States and other 


countries. 


8. The National Academy of Arts and Crafts 
Chinese opera group left for Bangkok, Thai- 
land, for a two-week performance tour. 


President Chiang Kai-shek concluded his 
annual inspection of the Chinese Armed 
Forces and is satisfied with the progress 
achieved by the Army, Navy and Air Force 
during the past year. The inspection, con- 
ducted in north and south Taiwan, lasted 
from October 3 through 8 including large- 
scale maneuvers staged separately by units 
of the three branches of the Armed Forces, 


9. Madame Chiang Kai-shek at the head of 
eight groups of free China’s prominent ladies 
paid her annual visit to the military hos- 
pitals in and around Taipei to comfort and 
give cheers to the wounded soldiers and the 
surviving families of the war dead. 


10. President Chiang Kai-shek, in his annual 
Double 10th Message, called on the officers 
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and men of Chinese Communist forces to rise 
against the Red tyranny and hasten the 
downfall of the puppet Peiping regime. He 
declared that the same preferential treatment 
will be accorded to freedom-seeking Commu- 
nist soldiers as that given to the 14,000 anti- 
Communist prisoners-of-war from Korea, and 
those who have made special and meritorious 
achievements will be “rewarded on an equal 
basis with our own soldiers.” 


The whole nation jubilantly celebrated 
the 48th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of China. President and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek appeared before the Presi- 
dential Building and received thunderous 
cheers of a huge crowd of over 200,000 peo- 
ple from all walks of life. Military bases in 
various parts of the island were opened to 
the public. The Thunder Tiger acrobatic 
team of the Chinese Air Force staged a 15- 
minute air show with 9 and then 14 F8 
Sabrejets over the Chunghsing Bridge in 
Taipei. At night, 245 brilliantly illuminated 
floats, heralded by hundreds of motor cycles, 


paraded the streets of Taipei amid the cheers 
of an estimated 500,000 people. 


12. The General Assembly of the United Na- 


tions voted down heavy Communist objec 
tions today to hold a full-scale debate on 
the Red Chinese bloodbath in Tibet. The 
vote, 43 to I1 with 25 abstentions, was on 

resolution by Ireland and Malaya urgi 

respect for human rights and religious libe 
ties in Tibet. 


13. The Chinese Committee for the World 
Refugee Year decided to raise the equivalent 
of US$300,000 from January to June next 
year for the relief of Chinese and other refs 
ugees. It also fixed January 23, 1960 as the 
World Refugee Day. 4 


The World Astronomy Organization 
notified the Academia Sinica and the Chir 
nese Astronomy Association, which reps 
resented China at the WAO conference i 
London last September that the Republic of 
China has been admitted to membership of 
the World Astronomy Organization. ; 


15. The fifth plenary session of the Proma : 
tion of Sino-Japanese Cooperation opened if 
Tokyo. The 17-member Chinese delegatic 
to the meeting was headed by Mr. Ku Cheng= 
kang, chairman of the China Chapter of thé 
Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist League. 








